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TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers expericnce any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2, where all beck members can bs obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_<—————— 

T is a satisfaction to know from Mr. Lloyd George's speech 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday that he is deter- 
mined to keep the peace all over the world if he can possibly do 60. 
That is the only sound policy, and if he will consistently stick 
to it he will certainly have the support of the nation. On looking 
back, we 
that Mr. 
Russia, dating 
they were at the time, 
available, but the only possible, policy. 











Lloyd George’s carlier attempts at negotiations with 
back to the Prinkipo proposal, unpopular though 
are now seen to be not merely the only 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech took the form of a review of the 
Spa Conference. He began with Turkey. The Turkish reply to 
the proposed Treaty had been sent in just before the Conference. 
The Allies decided to adhere substantially to the terms which 
they had submitted to Turkey, with one important alteration, 
ond that was to allow Turkey a representative on the Straits 
Commission. Fortunately, the movements of Mustapha Kemal, 
which not long ago seemed to present a very real danger, had 
been successfully checked, and Mustapha Kemal’s forces had 
in fact been scattered by the Greeks. M. Venizelos had said that 
he hoped the Greek army would be able to clear the whole 
neighbourhood between Smyrna and the Dardanelles in fifteen 
days. The Greek troops, led with great skill and conducting 
themselves with bravery, had exactly accomplished the task. 


We cannot help pausing here in our summary of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech to note the astonishing reversal of the position 
since 1897, when in the “ Thirty Days’ War ” the Turks scattered 
the Greeks like chaff across Thessaly. Mr. Lloyd George went 
on to explain that there were disturbing elements in Thrace 
which did not exist in Asia Minor, but he was confident that in 
Thrace also the Greeks would achieve the -same success. 
“Turkey,” he exclaimed, “is broken beyond rep air, end from 
our point of view we have no reason to regret it. She has broken 
every promiseshe ever made. We have stood by her through good 
and evil report, and at the most critical hour she sold us. Nothing 


are bound to say that time has brought its revenges, and | 





can put Turkey together again.” Turkey had been given ten 
days within which to sign the Treaty, and Mr. Lloyd George 
expressed his personal belief that she would sign it. 


Mr. Lloyd George then passed to the all- important subject 
of Poland. An independent Poland, he declared, was “ essentia! 
to the whole fabric of peace.” The independence of Poland was 
fully guaranteed by Article 10 of the Covenant. Unfortunately, 
* the very elaborate machinery ” of the League of Nations could 
not be brought into operation soon enough to help Poland, yet 
Poland must be saved, for “if the Bolsheviks overrun Poland 
they will march right up to the German frontier, acting as a 
great aggressive Imperialistic Power and grabbing territories 
belonging to another race.” In order to test the intentions of 
Russia, the British Government, with the consent of the Allies, 
had addressed a message to the Bolsheviks. In a leading article 
we have discussed the Russian reply to that message, and we 
need not deal with it further here, except to say that whereas 
M. Millerand described the reply as “ impertinent,” Mr. Lioyd 
George preferred to call it 2 incoherent. e 


It is evident that the Bolsheviks do not want a 
conference in London. We may be allowed to remark here, 
though the remark may be flattering to ourselves, that the 
Bolsheviks little know what a mistake they are making. They 
err naturally enough through ignorance, but the fact is that 
there is no city in the world like London for preserving an 
impartial atmosphere. In every other city you can see passion 
at work, but here everything is taken as a matter of course, 
little excitement bubbles up to the surface, and wherever the 
Bolsheviks may agree to carry on their negotiations with Poland, 
they will never find such calmness as they could count upon in 
London. Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George explained, the Allies 
had advised Poland that the best thing she could do in the 
circumstances was to negotiate directly with Russia, and Russia 
had been informed that if the Bolshevik army continued its 
march into Poland, the Allies would give “all the assistance in 
their power’ to Poland. Lord D’Abernon, British Ambassador 
at Berlin, and a military representative, had been sent to 
Poland “to investigate and report.” 


Mr. Lloyd George next turned to the question of German 
Germans had after all signed 
Six million tons are 


reparation, and related how the 
the Allied proposal with regard to coal. 
to be delivered between the beginning of August and the end 
of October, and in the event of failure further German territory 
may be occupied. In describing the German attitude towards 
reparation as a whole, Mr. Lloyd George was able to say that 
the Germans had submitted a “ very able document” which 
contained “clear proof that the Germans had grappled with 
the problem and were making a real effort to meet it.” 


Finally Mr. Lloyd George dealt with disarmament. The 
army had already been reduced to 200,000 men. 25,000 guns 
had been surrendered, but 2,000 remained in Germany. The 


Germans had also surrendered 55,000 machine-guns and 1,500,000 

The worst figure referred to rifles, of which there 
3,000,000 in Germany; and although the army, 
200,000 strong, there were ** 900,000 


small arms. 
were still 
strictly so-called, was only 
armed men” in Germany. 
In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
moved the adjournment of the House to call attention to affairs 
in Syria, and the consequent danger to British interests in the 
Middle East. Mr. Bonar Law pointed out that as a mandate for 
Syria had been given to France it was no business of ours to 
interfere unless French action clashed with the Peace Treaty. 
French troops had been murdered, and the French were taking 
the same steps that we should have taken in Mesopotamia in 
similar circumstances. The French had stated that they had no 
thought of a permanent military occupation, and, on the whole 
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he considered their case a very good one. He added that the 
sritish and the French Governments had twice sent a joint 
invitation to the Emir Feisul to come to Europe to discuss the 
question, but he had not been able to accept. 


It has been reported that the French ultimatum to the Arabs 
in Syria demands that the railway between Rayak and Aleppo 
shall be handed over to French control, that the French 
mandate shall be unconditionally accepted, that the French 
Syrian currency shall be introduced, that the Arabs who have 
been in arms against French rule shall be surrendered for 
punishment, and that French shall be the official language 
throughout Syria. Mr. Bonar Law said nothing about the demand 
that French should be the official language everywhere, so we 
may, perhaps, conclude that this demand was not really in the 
ultimatum. The reason why the French want the railway between 
Rayak and Aleppo is obvious. It is the connecting link between 
the French forces in Cilicia and Beyrout. The real question at 
issue is the exact meaning of the mandate. 


The power of the Emir Feisul is based on the important 
towns of Damascus, Aleppo, Homs and Hamah, and the French 
desire that their mandate should extend over the whole of 
Syria, including, of course, the towns and the territory which 
is loyal to Feisul. The French apparently do not insist that 
they should actually rule all Syria, but that they should be 
able to rely upon the Emir Feisul’s co-operation. So far from this 
co-operation being forthcoming the railway has been continually 
cut, and the French have been attacked near Beyrout. General 
Gouraud has occupied Rayak, which is between Aleppo and 
Damascus, but he has not touched one of the towns which 
wholeheartedly support the Emir Feisul. The effects of a 
bad rupture would be so serious throughout the Middle East 
that we earnestly hope that a practical compromise may be very 
soon reached, . 

In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Finlay moved 
“That this House deplores the conduct of the case of General 
Dyer as unjust to that officer, and as establishing a precedent 
dangerous to the preservation of order in face of rebellion.” 
That is an exceedingly sound and well-drawn resolution, and it 
was supported by Lord Finlay in a speech worthy of the occasion. 
Indeed, we may say here that not only individual speeches, 
but the whole debate, proved the value of the Lords, and 
showed with what coolness and independence they debate, and 
how important even now is their function of Remembrancers to 
the nation. By their debates they remind the British people 
how imperative is the need of sanity and coolness in the conduct 
of public affairs. Lord Sinha, who spoke for the Government, 
showed great ability in his advocacy and a command of the 
English language which can only be called amazing. Though 
we were not convinced by Lord Sinha’s arguments we gladly 
admit it was an infinitely better speech than that of Mr. Montagu. 
It was neither bitter nor inspired by the desire to create prejudice. 
When, however, Lord Sinha left generalities and came to facts 
his speech degenerated. He laid great stress on the fact of the 
crowd at Amritsar being seated. We were also told, of course, 
that the mob was unarmed. As a matter of fact, it was the 
same mob or a mob of exactly the same character as that which 
the day before had massacred the bank managers and beaten an 
English woman almost to death. ‘ Heaven preserve us from 
ever meeting such sedentary and unarmed mobs” will be the 
prayer of the plain man. 


After Lord Midleton had made a firm and just speech worthy 
of an ex-Secretary of State for India and for War, and the Lord 
Chancellor had defended the Government in a clever and captious 
harangue, Lord Ampthill, with a*boldness and clearness to which 
he has accustomed the House of Lords, declared that in his 
belief General Dyer was absolutely right in what he did, and that 
he regarded his action with gratitude and admiration. Lord 
Ampthill dwelt, we are glad to say, on what to us is one of the 
essential points, namely, that the General had not had a fair 
trial in accordance with the law of the land, or, indeed, any trial 
at all. He had been condemned and punished with cruel severity, 
but never tried, Lord Ampthill went on, and here again we sympa- 
thise strongly with him, to attack the Hunter Commission 
which was faulty in composition, had made an incomplete in- 
vestigation, and produced findings which were inconsistent. 


The debate was continued on Tuesday by Lord Milner, 
His speech, though marked by great ability, and what we 
admit is, per se, a good sign, loyalty to his colleagues, was not 





convincing. For example, he declared that the Army Council 
in not further employing General Dyer had not inflicted 
any penalty or stigma on him. “It may be asserted that the 
Government had dealt with General Dyer with consideration 
and leniency” Lord Buckmaster, if we are to judge from a 
greatly condensed report of his remarks, seems to have made a 
reasonable speech in support of the Government. We do not think, 
however, he was quite just in condemning General Dyer because 
of his line of defence, namely, that he was saving the general 
situation in India. Surely Lord Buckmaster’s experience at the 
Bar must have taught him how often a man with a perfectly 
good defence for his action will offer a bad one. General Dyer 
no doubt must have had the general situation in India at the 
back of his mind, but we are certain that his action was, in fact, 
due to local and not to general considerations. The checking 
of general revolt in the Punjab was a consequence of his action, 
but not a cause. 


Lord Curzon pounced upon this point and would not admit 
that General Dyer’s action had saved the Punjab. Lord Curzon’s 
reference to Lord Canning was a very clever piece of Parliamen- 
tary dialectic, but it was really foreign to the matter. Lord 
Canning, though he gained the glorious title, for such it was, of 
“Clemency Canning,”’ could be “‘ as firm as a rock and as clear as 
the crystal that adorns the rock’? when the essential interests 
of British rule in India were at stake. We know very well what 
he would have thought of Mr. Montagu’s speech could he 
have heard it. 


Lord Salisbury, who spoke last in the debate, ended with a 
passage so sound that we shall quote it verbatim :— 

“If officers placed in such positions were not supported the 
confidence of leaders whose business it was to maintain law and 
order would be undermined, and it would have a most demora- 
lizing effect upon them, and also upon the people of India, 
who were entering upon a great experiment, and who ought to 
understand that there was nothing in self-government which 
authorized disorder.” 

When the division was taken Lord Finlay’s motion was 
carried by a majority of 43 (129-86). 

The violence of the Sinn Feiners during the week has exceeded 
all previous limits. Last Saturday Colonel G. F. Smyth, 
Divisional Commissioner of Constabulary for Munster, was shot 
dead by a party of disguised men who burst into the Cork 
County Club. ‘The assassins rapidly scattered after the crime 
and no arrests were made. As we have pointed out in a leading 
article, the murder was the seynel to a false report about the 
nature of an order issued by Colonel Smyth to the members of 
his force. In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood quoted the text of the order. Colonel Smyth stated 
that a policeman was perfectly justified in shooting any man who 
was seen with arms and who did not immediately hold up his 
hands when ordered to do so. 


Every proper precaution, Colonel Smyth promised, would be 
taken to protect the police at inquests, and no information would 
be given to Sinn Fein as to the individual movements of the 
police. Finally, Colonel Smyth stated that he wished it to be 
perfectly clear that he would not tolerate reprisals. “They 
bring discredit on the police. I will deal most severely with 
any officer or any man concerned in them.”’ It is impossible 
to conceive a more proper order in the circumstances. The 
Sinn Feiners have declared w# upon Great Britain, and all that 
Colonel Smyth did as a good soldier and, moreover, a man of 
good sense was to remind his men that though there was war it 
must be disciplined and not irregular warfare. 


On Monday night, at Tuam in co. Galway, the police, enraged 
at the murder of two of their colleagues, did what Colonel 
Smyth with so much firmness and foresight had warned 
his own men against. They entered upon a great reprisal. 
The town hall and other buildings were burned down and indis- 
criminate firing followed. The total damage is estimated at 
£100,000. When we go to press on Thursday serious rioting 
is going on at Belfast, and already three persons have been killed 
and many injured. 


Archbishop Mannix, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, who has long distinguished himself by trying to instil 
a violently anti-British spirit into Australians, is at present 
visiting the United States. The New York correspondent of 
the Times says in Tuesday’s paper that what was virtually an 
order to participate in the reception to Archbishop Mannif 
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had been sounded from every Roman Catholic pulpit in New 
York, with the result that 15,000 Irish sympathisers crowded 
the vast hall when Archbishop Mannix and Mr. De Valera 
appeared on the same platform. We hope that the Vatican will 
see the propriety of keeping Archbishop Mannix away from 
ireland, but if it does not the Government should certainly refuse 


, 


him admission. 


In the House of Lords on the 13th July the question of forced 
jabour was discussed, the peg being a circular in regard to native 
labour, issued by the Government of East Africa. Lord Milner 
declayed that the order had been misunderstood, and that it 
did not mean the introduction of forced labour. We are bound 
to say that, if that is so, a more infelicitously worded State 
Paper was never put forth. The memorial address by the 
Anti-Slavery Society to Lord Milner upon the proposed 
labour system for East Africa puts the objections to the 
Order with great force. The memorial states that the new 
system for East Africa will impose an administrative liability 
on the Government to provide native labour for private employers, 
and also set up a system of administrative “‘ advice ”’ in favour 
of native labourers working for white settlers. This, it is 
asserted, will lead to an increase of enforced labour. Further, 
it is alleged by the Society that recruitment is contemplated 
from the neighbouring colonies occupied by us under mandates. 
If the facts are as stated in the memorial, we agree that we 
are face to face with an attempt to introduce into our African 
colonies a system of forced labour which is nearly as bad or 
indeed sometimes even worse than actual slavery. 


The words used by Lord Cromer in regard to forced 
labour which are quoted by the Society should, in our opinion, 
be made the golden rule of all African administration :— 

“We reluctantly admit the necessity of compulsory labour 
in certain cases, ar.d we do not stigmatise as slavery such labour 
when, under all possible safeguards against the oecurrence of 
abuses, it‘is employed for indispensable and recognized purposes 
of public utility. On the other hand, we regard the system, 
when employed for private profit, as wholly unjustifiable, and 
as synonymous with slavery.” 


The present writer often talked with Lord Cromer on the 
subject of forced labour and the corvée. Lord Cromer used 
always to say that though in a country like Egypt it was neces- 
sary to preserve the right to enforce labour in order to save 
the whole country from inundation, even this right should 
only be employed with the greatest cireumspection and only 
by Government. Indeed, he came very near to saying that 
foreed labour could only properly and usefully be employed where 
in fact its use was universally admitted to be just. When there 
is a breach in the Nile embankment which will, if neglected, 
drown a whole countryside, no one complains because every- 
one in the neighbourhood is made * to do his bit.” 


We regret to see in the Ex-Service Man of Saturday 





last, 
July 17th, a paper conducted with freedom and independence, 
some very serious complaints in regard to the policy alleged to 
be adopted by certain Trades Unions towards the ex-Service 


man, 

* The ex-Service man has obtained further evidence that trades 
unions do play the brutal game of freezing ex-Service men out 
of their workshops. In most cases it is even worse than that. 
They will not allow the poor devils a chance even to get between 
the wind and their nobility. What can we do to counter actions 
80 inhuman? At present they have us hip and thigh. Dr. 
Macnamara, with all the will in the world, is powerless, alone, 
against vast organisations wielding power which seems to be 
as autocratic as that once attributed to the Czars. If we had a 
Government with a sense of honour, even a sense of decency, it 
would take steps to put a speedy end to the tyrannical rule of 
trade union autocrats who decree that men who were fighting 
during the years that others learned their trades and made 
good shall not now have a chance to make good now that the 
country is at any rate safe to live in. [t makes the blood run 
het to listen to the stories of cold-blooded indifference 
to the claims of men to whom, of all people, the country 
should insist that work and consideration should be given. 
We in this office can testify that there are many who are 
at the door of beggary because of this brutal treatment.”’ 


Tie writer then proceeds to discuss methods of securing the 


rights of ex-service men :— 

“Tf we get amalgamation next month we shall most surely then 
tackle this question of work for all who are willing to take off 
If it comes to a contest I hope that we shall not 


their jackets. ; 
It is not beyond the wit of man to devise 


stint and say nay. 


ways and means of securing employment for our old comrades 
without causing disorganisation. If the Government will not 


help one way we must make it help another. We do not want 
to have anything to do with party politics, but it seems to me 
that we must make use of the House of Commons. That is 
what it is there for. I have a vote, and in my constituency 
there must be several thousands of old comrades each of whorn 
also has a vote. We can, in fact, if we unite, control the next 
election in these parts. What we want now, in our constituency, 
is a parliamentary committee of ex-Service men. We want a 
stout-hearted chairman, of course, and we ought to have a paid 
secretary. A few shillings each and we could get a good one. 
You bet the candidates in our constituency would then become 
very busy and ardent students of ex-Service problems.” 





Though we respect the Ex-Service Man we do not desire for 
& moment to give judgment on any e2x-parte statement mede 
in its columns. It may well be that the Ex-Service Man hes 
written hestily and without foundation, and we hope sincerely 
that this is the case. Indeed, it will be most surprising if it 
is not. If the indictment is a true bill the Unions concerned 
have acted in a way which we feel certain would not be endorsed 
by the bulk of their members, and would certainly be con- 
demned by the country as a whole. In any case we have no 
hostility towards trades unions, and we hold as we have always 
held, that though their talk may often be foolish and that the 
leadership is often bad, the bulk of the members are perfectly 
sane and patriotic Englishmen. We do feel very strongly 
that it is up to the unions to show conclusively that they have 
not done what the Hx-Service Man says they have done and 
no doubt believes they have done. Here, as in so many cases, 
the maximum of publicity in regard to the facts is what is 
wanted. The country will not condemn the trades unions 
unheard in so grave a matter, but on the other hand the trades 
unions must be careful to put their case plainly and clearly, 
and so free themselves from the suspicion of injustice to the men 
who fought to save us, and did save us. No one can say that 
the ex-Service men were blacklegs in the great strife against 
Prussianism and Tyranny. 


We publish elsewhere a letter from an American correspondent, 
Mr. H. M. Watts, who calls attention to the * glittering absur- 
dities’’ perpetrated by some British observers of American 
life. No one regrets it more than we do when America is either 
misunderstood or misjudged, but on the whole we are inclined 
to say that the comments of independent scribes, whether in 
America or in this country, do not much matter. Very often 
what is intended humorously is taken seriously ; it is sometimes 
the commentator who is misjudged by bis readers. But apart 
from that. we are never tempted to allow much weight to highly 
unofiicial utterances. When a well-known public man, or 
anyone acting for the moment in a public capacity, misuses 
his responsible position to say anything injurious about a 








country he is visiting, it is a grave lapse and one which should 
| be immediately visited upon him. He has shown himself 
unfitted to bear his responsibility. 








But the stray comments of individuals do not greatly perturb 
us, because we know from experience that visitors who find novel 
all the customs and methods of the country they are visiting, 
often make laughable mistakes. In a way the very attempt at 
exposition is a sign that more knowledge is desired, and that is 
a good sign in itself. The Morning Post of Wednesday printed 
some extracts from the Chicago Daily News showing how the 
latter paper exposed a perfect example of international mischief- 
making. Certain American newspapers had stated that when 
Mr. Tilden, the lawn-tennis champion, was playing lately at 
Wimbledon, the British on-lookers ‘‘ booed and hissed’ him. 
Mr. Tilden is said to have appealed inefiectually to the referee 
and finally to have exclaimed : “* This is a fine sporting crowd !”’ 

The Chicago Daily News took the trouble to investigate the 
story. Mr. Tilden was interviewed and this is what he said :— 

“This story is an unmitigated lie. Not only myself but all 
the Americans taking part in the matches over here have received 
the most hospitable, courteous, and appreciative treatment. 
I have played all over the United States, and I assure you I have 
met, both at Wimbledon and Eastbourne, in a more marked 
| degree, impersonal interest and enthusiasm in the game than 
| ever I met at home. I simply lack words to express all I feel of 
| esteem and gratitude towards the British sporting public. When 
| I walked oft the court after defeating the British champion in 
| the Davis Cup competition I got the greatest ovation of my life.” 

















3ank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Avr. 15, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ANARCHY IN IRELAND. 


HINGS in Ireland continue to drift from bad to worse. 
Every day the Government governs less, and the 
Sinn Feiners increase their brutality and insolence. While 
the British Government is made to look ridiculous and 
contemptible by the open assumption of sovereignty by 
the Sinn Feiners, the fact that it is a tragedy, not a wild 
farce, that we are witnessing is brought homte by the daily 
murder, or rather murders, for the record of slaughtered 
soldiers, policemen, and civilians is now often above one 
a day. One of the most horrible, we cannot say least 
justifiable, for none of them has the slightest justification 
even from the Sinn Fein point of view, took place in Cork 
last Saturday, when Colonel Smyth, who lost his 
arm in the war and who held a police appointment in 
Ireland, was shot down as no one in this country would 
shoot a dog. Colonel Smyth’s only offence was that he was 
a police officer, and that it was alleged, without any truth, 
that when he addressed the policemen under his orders 
he incited them to reprisals on the Sinn Feiners of what 
the Sinn Feiners regard as a lawless kind. There is little 
doubt that the misrepresentation of what Colonel Smyth 
said was deliberate. Those at the head of the 
murder conspiracy marked him out for death, ordered 
his removal; and apparently they thought it necessary 
in his case to get up a little steam before the deed 
was committed. Therefore, as in the French Revolu- 
tion, a few provocative sentences were put into his mouth. 
Foullon never said or suggested that the people should eat 
hay, yet he died because these words were cleverly fastened 
upon him. So with Colonel Smyth. His death warrant 
was written in a false report. 

But even if all this were not so and Colonel Smyth had 
in etiect urged his men not to be scrupulous about the law 
but to defend themselves by striking hard against the 
Sinn Feiners, it certainly does not lie with the Sinn Feiners 
to express horror and reprobation at his inhumanity. The 
Sinn Feiners almost in so many words claim to hold and 
maintain a monopoly of the right to kill on political grounds, 
and to resent any resistance to their decrees, and indeed 
any form of self-defence, as an unforgivable crime which 
is to be denounced by all friends of the great cause of 
Irish anarchy. 

How long are the British people going to allow the horrors 
of the Sinn Fein conspiracy to go on without any serious 
attempt to protect their own friends, to punish those who 
are guilty of murder, and to maintain the ordinary standard 
of civilization in the South of Ireland? But we are not 
putting the matter quite fairly to the British people. 
What we ought to say is, how long are they going to tolerate 
a Government which is either unwilling or unable to carry 
out the elementary work of governing in Ireland. At 
present it is only men who are malefactors or enemies of 
the State who can go about their business in freedom and 
security. Let us remind the British people, perplexed and 
distracted as they are, that there is not the slightest reason 
why the condition of Ireland should be what it is. Though 
the task has been made incomparably more difficult than 
it would have been if the Government had acted honestly 
and strongly and promptly, there is nothing actually hope- 
less in the state of Ireland—nothing which makes it, as 
the thick and thin supporters of the Coalition are apt to 
pretend, a situation hitherto unheard of in human history 
and therefore one practically beyond solution. 

The first thing to do is to recognize that, as the Sinn 
Feiners have told us, and as they themselves have recognized 
very greatly to their advantage, a state of war exists in 
Ireland, and that the Sinn Feiners are exercising belligerent 
rights against the British. This enables the Sinn 
Feiners to kill at sight, while we, who pretend that 
peace exists in Ireland, give to the militant Sinn Feiners 
all the advantages which are given, and rightly given, 
in time of peace to civilians even when they are caught 
red-handed in crime. But what is the result of this? The 
middlé people, always the bulk of every population, who 
are neither very strong Sinn Feiners nor very strong 
Unionists and only want to live quietly and make a little 
money, have all cor ¢ to see that it pays very much better 











to be on the side of the Sinn Feiners, or, at any rate, to do 
nothing which can be represented as in the least hostile 
to them. If you offend the Sinn Feiners you, and often 
the members of your family, may pay the death penalty 
within a very few days. On the other hand, if you otiend 
the Government it will do nothing to injure you or even 
to make your life unpleasant. By calling yourself a rebel 
you entitle yourself to be let alone by the Sinn Feiners, 
You have made yourself nasty to the hated tyrant and so 
have proved your Irish “ Civism.” 

As the mass of mankind always follows the line of 
least resistance, can we wonder that, in the words of the 
old gibe, the law of the land is moonshine and the law of 
Sinn Fein a reality—backed up by moonlight murders ? 
Thus you have Government officials, the Government 
police, the soldiers, and the officers of the law living in 
Ireland in the midst of a population which is either actively 
hostile or blackmailed into hostility, or at the best 
indifferent. At the same time, there is a large and very 
reckless and determined section of the hostile population 
which openly proclaims itself at war and takes all the 
advantages and privileges of war. 

Nowadays everyone talks so glibly about looking facts in 
the face that we are almost afraid of using the phrase. 
Clearly, however, we should accept the fact that we are at 
war. Now, the first thing in a war is to distinguish between 
your enemies and your friends. Everyone in the disturbed 
districts of Ireland should be made to declare himself as on 
the Sinn Fein side or on the side of the existing Govern- 
ment, though this will not be necessary, remember, in the 
Six County area where those cruel, heartless, and sinister 
tyrants, the Protestant Unionists, insist on living in a quiet, 
orderly, and non-murderous manner. By this we do 
not mean that people are to be put to the question, but 
that everyone must be given a chance of declaring and 
proving his loyalty. If he does not take that oppor- 
tunity of showing himself for the Government and against 
the rebels, then he must be assumed to be at war with the 
Government. A difficulty, of course, arises here—namely, 
that a great many people who are at heart on the side of 
the Government and would like to declare themselves will 
say, ‘* But what protection can you give us?” We admit 
the difficulty. Here is our proposal for meeting it. The 
Government must be prepared to say that if people come 
out on their side they will be amply protected and amply 
provided for in every possible way and that, so far as 1s 
humanly possible, they shall not lose materially by their 
loyalty. On the other hand, persons who choose to be at 
war with the British Government and the British people 
must be made to realize that they will be treated as enemies. 
Instead of spending large sums of money in subsidizing 
the organs of Irish Local Government, which often spend 
that money in antagonism to the British Parliament and 
its rule, we would use these sums in giving security and 
compensation to those who side with us. We would fine, and 
continue to fine, districts in which murders are committed 
and other acts of disloyalty take place, but we would not 
levy those fines upon any persons who declare themselves 
loyalists and gave guarantees of their loyalty. The inno- 
cent should not suffer with the guilty. 

Again, if the disloyal people in a district refused to pay 
the fines for malignancy which were levied upon them, 
their lands and property should be sequestered. This will 
be regarded as a cruel proposal, but, at any rate, it is not 
so cruel as the anarchy which now exists. As a matter of 
fact, the moment it was seen that the Government meant 
business with a policy of forfeitures for disloyalty or failure 
to show loyalty, we should all be surprised at the number of 
genuine supporters of the British Government who would 
appear in Ireland. The ordinary Irish farmer wants to 
trade and deal and net to be shot, and if he could only feel 
sure that the British Government would stand by him he 
would soon show us what he thought of Sinn Fein. 

So much for the separation of the loyal from the disloyal 
part of Ireland and for making it clear who is on our side and 
who against us in the disturbed districts. The next thing 
is to consider how we can get rid of the awful immunity for 
crime which now exists in Ireland. It is practically quite 
safe to kill a policeman or a soldier or any enemy of Sinn 
Fein. As we see in the case of Colonel Smyth and in many 
other cases, you can enter a club, a private house, or a 
tram-car and shoot a man with impunity. You can shoot 
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him as he sits at his desk or stands at his door, or again 
you can shoot him from behind a hedge as he drives in a 
motor-car or rides on a bicycle, nearly always without fear 
of arrest or reprisal. The reason is that you cannot get 
juries to convict or even to attend. If this could be got over 
you would not, under existing conditions, be much better 
off because you cannot get witnesses to come forward. And 
who can wonder at this? Trial by jury has become an 
absurdity. Therefore trial by jury ought to be suspended 
in Ireland. It has absolutely broken down, and something 
must be put in its place. That something should, in our 
opinion, be a commission of three lawyers who should be 
given all the powers of the judges of assize, and who should 
try without juries, and if necessary should be able to hear 
witnesses in camera or have their depositions taken in 
such a way as to secure secrecy. Wherever possible two 
of these special] commissioners should be Englishmen or 
Scotsmen and only one an Irishman. 

No doubt the special commissioners would need to be 
most carefully guarded, but such guarding could, we think, 
be successfully managed if the military and the police were 
given a free hand. If the Government, however, will not do 
this, or something like this, and the perplexed British 
people do not see their way to force the Government to do 
so by the threat of turning them out, what then ? In other 
words, if the ten Liberal Members of the Coalition, headed 
by the Prime Minister, insist on the policy of conciliating 
crime rather than of punishing it, and if they are backed 
up in this Home Rule policy by Unionist votes, what is 
going to be the end of it all ¢ 

We are not going to prophesy evil, nor again would we 
put any limits to the folly of a British Government when 
dealing with Ireland, but the one thing which we know 
will not happen is this. The British Government might in a 
moment of folly consent to a sort of Republic, like the 
Republic of Cuba, being established in the South and West 
of Ireland—a Republic completely independent at home 
but under contract, as i; Cuba, to place all foreign afiairs 
in the supreme hands. Now, if it ever comes to anything 
of that kind, we are certain that there will be enough 
sense left here absolutely to refuse to endow that 
Southern Irish Republic with a huge annual tribute from 
England which is in effect the proposal of the Home Rule 
Bill. The British tax-payer is not going to subsidize 
triumphant treason whatever else hedoes. If the Irish worry 
our foolish and soft-hearted people into any concession of 
this kind, the Republic will have to be really “ on its own,” 
financially as well as politically. After paying its share 
of its indebtedness to England, it must live upon 
its own resources and not expect one penny from us. 
Again, it must forgo all fiscal consideration in the 
matter of customs and trade privileges greater than those 
possessed by foreign States. If the Southern Irish, holding 
a pistol at our heads, or rather, at the heads of our unfortu- 
nate friends in the South of Ireland, demand freedom, they 
shall be made to realize that independence does not mean 
“ Do what you will, and kick me as much as you like, and 
whatever happens you shall always have a handsome sum 
paid quarterly.” Complete freedom must mean complete 
freedom from British subsidies. 





FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


TPXHE relations between France and Great Britain, and 

their understanding of one another, are not all that 
could be desired, and it is as well that we should recognize this 
fact and try if possible to remove or abate the causes of mis- 
understanding. There has been a long series of conferences 
for the purposes of which Mr. Lloyd George and the other 
Prime Ministers of the Allies have flitted from one health 
resort or centre of fashion to another, and we cannot 
honestly say that we look on the results of this long suc- 
cession of talks with satisfaction. The latest of the con- 
ferences—the Spa Conference—has ended, and though 
what is called a settlement of the coal question has been 
reached, the whole problem is apparently only postponed ; 
and as for the larger question of reparations in general, 
there may yet have to be as many conferences as there 
have been in the past and perhaps even more. If we were 
to analyse the reasons for these colourless results, we 
think we might reduce them all to one—the Germans 
believe that the Allies are divided, and so long as they 





believe that they will continue to play for time, hoping 
that something advantageous for themselves will turn up. 
The trouble is that the Germans are right. France and 
Great Britain are divided, not merely in their immediate 
aims, but, what is worse, in their whole outlook upon the 
future of the world, in their fundamental principles and 
consequently in their methods of action. All this is an 
extreme misfortune, as France and Great Britain are more 
necessary to one another than any other two countries 
in the world, with the exception of Great Britain and 
America. 

We have come to the conclusion that it is much better 
to acknowledge frankly that British people cannot approve 
of some of the French doctrines than to go on pretending 
that there is nothing wrong and that another conference, 
another feat of verbal dexterity or triumph of magnetic 
personality on the part of Mr. Lloyd George, will put 
everything right. We British, although we have no great 
powers of accurate political expression, have a wonderful 
adaptability, a sure sense of what we are aiming at, and 
an intuitive skill in applying general principles to particular 
actions as we go along. The French have never been con- 
tent with such cloudiness. They want every situation to 
be capable of spick-and-span exposition; they want to 
see right to the end of every road or they will not set 
foot upon it. The precision of their political sentiments 
is astonishing. We can admire all this while also suggesting 
that such a scheme of life leaves too little room for human 
error and for time’s revenges, The whole difference between 
the two nations might be summarized in this way: the 
British people have accepted the spirit of the League of 
Nations (that is to say, that they have substituted for war 
international arrangements and the cultivation of such 
an international code of thinking and acting as would result 
in a recognition of the sanctity of treaties), whereas France, 
though doing lip service to the League of Nations, is still 
moving along the old diplomatic and military lines. She 
is planting her military outposts all over the Near and 
Middle East in order to make sure that by military coali- 
tions or military buffer states she will be able to support 
and make good her own Eastern frontier. Now, we by no 
means say that the League of Nations is very good in 
conception or that it has as yet shown much promise of use- 
fulness, but we are nevertheless sure that if the world of 
the future is to be governed by Statecraft, which means 
having war always on the near horizon, we shall all be un- 
done if not ruined. The French still pin their faith to State- 
craft. Unless France and Great Britain can agree upon 
fundamental principles we shall probably continue having 
useless conferences for years and the League, or some 
equivalent of the League, will never become a real force, 
and those who ought to be the best of friends will gradually 
let misunderstanding fester into open hostility. Mr. Lloyd 
George could undoubtedly do a great deal by giving the 
League of Nations the first instead of the second place. 
If he and the other Prime Ministers of the Al%es would 
act through the League and in its name, there would be 
an end to the present stultifying rivalry between the 
Supreme Council and the League. 

Let us take the French troubles in Syria as an example 
of what is continually happening. Many Frenchmen com 
plain that Great Britain has been disloyal in maintaining 
two irreconcilable policies, one of which is to give the 
“mir Feisul independence, and the other of which is to 
support the French mandate for Syria. The French want 
to make their mandate a reality in the whole of Syria, whereas 
the British interpretation of the plan is that Arab inde- 
pendence under the Emir Feisul in part of Syria is quite 
compatible with a French mandate over the whole. It 
is surely well within the meaning of a mandate that it should 
invest the mandatory Power with trusteeship, but should 
allow all the self-government of which they are capable 
to the wards of the mandate. The French argue, however, 
that this is all illogical compromise. We think they are 
wrong because the Emir Feisul has already expressed his 
willingness to compromise in the British way; but if 
the French should insist on what we have called a spick- 
and-span solution, one that leaves no loose threads hanging 
out and no ambiguities to be settled by future wisdom, 
they will probably plunge the Near and Middle East into 
a war which no European Power can afiord and of which 
nobody could foresee the end. The Emir Feisul fought 
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gallantly on our side in the late war; he was as much the 
ally of the French as he was our own ally. This, then, is 
a case in which a settlement should be perfectly possible 
without rushing into another war. 

We have taken the Syrian danger as an example merely 
because it is the most obvious one to-day. But we might 
cite many other instances. There is a powerful party in 
France which, in spite of the repudiations of the French 
Government, is continually advocating that France should 
seize the left bank of the Rhine. There is little doubt that 
Poland would not have leapt into her misguided adventure 
against Russia if she had not been inspired and advised 
by French soldiers. Although the Turkish Treaty is difficult 
enough to work in all conscience, it cannot be said that the 
French have seriously helped to tackle it. They have 
preferred to adopt a pro-Turkish attitude. What the effect 
of French military inspiration upon the Czech-Slovaks 
may be we cannot as yet clearly see, but it hardly needs 
pointing out that French military aims in this part of the 
world will excite a good deal of misgiving in Italy. Finally, 
France preaches the firm hand so much more emphatically 
than she recognizes the desperate financial straits of all 
countries—though of course she has had, and is having, 
plenty of experience of what financial pressure means— 
that she seems more inclined to provoke the Russian 
Bolsheviks than to trade with them. 

We trust it will not be thought that we have written 
too plainly. Every Englishman accepts as an axiom the 
necessity of constant co-operation and friendship with 
France. At the beginning of the late war, though so much 
was said about the violation of Belgium as the final cause 
which brought us into the war, nine Englishmen out of 
ten felt in their hearts that in any case we were in honour 
committed to France and that we must not fail to stand 
by her side. We do not know how far that feeling was 
realized in France, but at all events it is to an Englishman 
a sufficient guarantee of the genuineness of his own motives 
when he attempts to reason with France as with a friend. 
And, after all, we ought not to be afraid to be candid; 
any British reader of the French Press must know that, 
while British newspapers have been studiously restrained 
in writing about French policy, certain French newspapers 
have permitted themselves to write about Great Britain 
in terms which were discourteous and contemptuous. 
Of course, the answer of many Frenchmen will be that it 
is all very well for us to write like this, but that Great 
Britain has taken over huge new Colonies, which give her 
little trouble, while the smaller share, and that of a kind 
which gives great trouble, has fallen to France. The average 
Frenchman will also remind us that we are not haunted 
by the necessity of defending a land frontier, and that 
though we may sleep peacefully at nights he cannot. 
Frenchmen have nearly always underrated sea-power, we 
think, and failed to give us the credit due in the balance- 
sheet for our naval services, But, quite apart from that, 
we have got to reshape the world on a new plan which 
requires less thinking about armies as well as navies. 
The old plan means the absolute arrest of civilization. 

The more freely such matters are discussed between 
France and ourselves without disguise of our inmost 
thoughts, and the more they are referred to the League of 
Nations, the better we shall be pleased. The average 
Englishman who felt that he could be fairly relieved of 
some of the nation’s new responsibilities would be frankly 
delighted. Bismarck, in one of his most characteristic 
articles in the German Press, said : “* Two peoples dwell in 
France—the French and the Parisians. The former love 
peace, The latter write the newspapers and seek to pick 
a quarrel which the others have to fight out. Both, however, 
should clearly remember how near the German army is to 
Chateau-Thierry.” Bismarck was so far right ; there are 
still two French peoples, and though the German army is 
no longer near Chateau-Thierry, there are countless other 
armies, or at all events armed and revolutionary factions, 
which are near. countless other danger spots all over the 
world. The question is whether we are going to shape a 
policy of military methods and violence, or a policy of 
adapting our action to our straitened circumstances and 
to our real need of peace. That is the question which we 
and the French must decide between us, and until we have 
decided it we shall be talking at cross purposes and shall 
make no great progress towards our common ends. 





THE OUTCOME OF THE POLISH ADVENTURE. 


Q* Sunday week the British Government sent a messave 

to the Russian Soviet requesting an armistice for 
the Poles and suggesting that a Conference should assem)le 
in London to make a final peace between Russia and Poland 
and between Russia and the Border States. Although the 
Russian answer is ambiguous and mingles revolutionary 
rhodomontade with ironical reproaches, it would in our 
opinion be a fatal mistake if the Government failed further 
to explore the possibilities of the situation thus created, 
No one could have expected a perfectly graceful assent on 
the part of the Bolsheviks. The important thing is tha: 
they have not said “No,” and that they are obviously 
aware of their own need of peace. Peace is the great need 
of us all. It is absolutely essential. To mount the high 
horse of dignity and to enjoy the luxury of lecturing the 
Bolsheviks at the price of a new gigantic war would be a 
policy verging on insanity. 

We say, therefore, let us do everything that we can 
within reason to ensure peace until the Bolsheviks leave us 
in no doubt that they are intent upon war. We do not 
think this will happen, but if it should happen, our course 
though a very painful and expensive one, would be perfectly 
clear. The independence of Poland is guaranteed by all the 
signatories to the Covenant. If the Bolsheviks are deter- 
mined to impose Soviet rule upon Poland the Allies would 
have tosave Poland. It would be either that or a tearing w) 
of the whole plan of a reconstructed world as drawn up in 
the Peace settlement. One has only to meditate for a 
moment, however, upon the meaning of a new great war to 
appreciate how careful we ought to be to neglect no oppor- 
tunity for peace. It is to be hoped that if the Bolsheviks 
really mean to set the world aflame and plant proletarian 
rule in Poland by force of arms, there will be as much 
unanimity in this country about the necessity of defending 
Poland as there was about the defence of Belgium. In 
spite of the provocation that Poland has given, in spite oi 
the madness of her ill-calculated adventure, her right 
to be ruled by herself in her own way is not differe: 
in kind from the right which we all recognized in Belgium 

Though this argument seems clear enough, we cannot fee! 
sure that it would be accepted by some of the more prominen' 
leaders of British trade unions. Nothing has been mor 
curious in recent times than the germ which has take: 
possession of many of the leaders of Labour, and has made 
them forswear and even denounce causes which they might 
have been expected to support. After all, Poland, in spi 
of her grave mistekes, has a claim to sympathy in so far as 
she asks for self-determination. We do not 
however, that Labour leaders say to Poland, as might have 
been expected : “ Confine yourself to your rights and you 
shall have our whole-hearted support.” We do observe 
that the very name of Poland has become like a red rag to a 
bull. Apparently the explanation is that the Russian 
Jacobins can do no wrong and the Poles can do no right 
It is the same story all along the line. When the Ulste: 
Protestants and Unionists ask for the protection due to 
compact minority they ask for it in vain from Britis! 
Labour. The sympathy of the Labour leaders is reserved 
for the party of murder, arson and theft. The idea of a 
conference in London to make peace between Poland and 
Russia is just such a proposal as Labour would hav 
approved of in other circumstances. Suppose that there 
were a war going on between two nations neither of which 
had happened to earn the emnity of labour as Poland 
unfortunately has earned it. Suppose next that somebod) 
proposed a conference to bring the bloodshed to an end 
We can imagine the eagerness with which Labour would 
seize upon the suggestion and the fury with which they 
would denounce everyone who opposed it. Those who 
opposed it would be vilified as militarists, brutes and 
assassins. As it is, because the interests of wretched 
Poland are concerned, many Labour leaders and even a good 
many Radicals frigidly tell the Poles that they must pla) 
the part of all conquered armies and sue for peace from the 
conqueror! An old-fashioned Tory would have been 
ashamed to cry “ Vae victis!” in quite so callous a key. 

It is to the good, however, that though the Bolsheviks 
refuse a conference in London they are apparently willing 
to grant an armistice to the Poles. When the armistice has 


obser\ e, 


been granted there will be an opportunity to test the gooa 
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faith of the Bolsheviks. The general effect of the Russian 
answer to the proposal of a conference is that if the Allies 
had really desired peaceful relations with Russia they might 
have restrained Poland when she embarked on her wanton 
aggression. We agree with that sentiment. Nevertheless, 
the Soviet Government, recognizing that their own people 
as well as Poland desire peace, are willing to enter into 
negotiations directly with Poland. As regards peace with 
the Border States, the Bolsheviks say that British inter- 
vention is unnecessary as peace has already been concluded 
with Esthonia, Lithuania and Georgia, and negotiations 
are proceeding with Latvia and Finland. They point out 
that they have never been invited to join the League of 
Nations, and therefore they do not consent to any group of 
Powers acting as masters of the world. They declare that 
they are ready to give Poland a better eastern frontier than 
that granted to her by the Versailles Treaty. There may be 
a catch here, we fear. The fair promise may conceal an 
intention to separate Poland from the Allies. But that 
suspicion must await proof. Finally, the Bolsheviks state 
that they require the complete surrender of General Wrangel, 
whom they describe as a mutinous general. They will, 
however, guarantee his personal safety and the safety of 
his troops and the refugees in the districts he controls. 

This, as we have said, is very much the answer that 
might have been expected, and we cannot think that the 
wise note is struck by M. Millerand’s description of the reply 
extreme impertinence.” There must either be war with 
Russia, or no war. We hope once more that everybody 
will reflect deeply upon what. war would mean. To have 
to compel Russia by force of arms to keep her hands off 
Poland would be a tremendous undertaking. How could 
we do it? Within the last few weeks we have deputed 
Greece to clean up the Turkish mess, because we were 
already ourselves too much engaged or could not find the 
men, If Franee becomes more deeply involved in Syria 
she will have her hands full. It may yet be necessary to 
occupy more German territory. We should have thought 
that British politicians with any glimmering of prudence 
would realize that we have enough to do in Ireland alone 
without commitments elsewhere that can possibly be 
avoided, Experience has shown us that the one way to 
unite all Russia and to lend strength to her arms is to tell 
her what she must do and to threaten her with what will 
happen if she does not do it. That policy ought to be quite 
exploded by now. The only safe way is to leave Russia 
severely alone and Bolshevism will collapse as all systems 
which are tyrannical and uneconomic have collapsed in the 
past. Of course, if Russia were to try to dictate to us what 
we must do, in other words, if she were wantonly to invade 
Poland in spite of the guarantees of protection by the Allies, 
that would be another matter altogether. But we shall 
not believe that this is what the Bolsheviks mean till we 
have proof, 
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INSIDIOUS PROPAGANDA. 

W E have dealt elsewhere with the Lords’ debate on 

' the case of General Dyer. Here we will express our 
great satisfaction that the House of Lords had the courage 
and independence to put on record their sense of the unfair 
way in which General Dyer has been treated as an indi- 
vidual—tuined in his profession without anything in the 
nature of a trial and without even a specific accusation 
Leing framed against him. But the Lords in their debate 
did more than this. They put on record in clear terms the 
extreme danger of handling. a situation such as exists in 
India in the way in which it is being handled. They 
showed that if the Government does not know it, they at 
least know that we have begun to tread the royal road to 
revolution, that road which, like another road, is paved 


not only with good intentions but with weakness, want of | 


decision, inconsequence, and, worst of all, with the fatal lust 

fer buying off an opponent rather than facing him. 
Satisfactory as the Lords’ debate was from this point of 

view, it was also most satisfactory in that it revealed 


to the country a new man in the political arena, or rather a | 


man known hitherto only to a comparatively small circle— 


a man of independence, of character, and with the power to | 


show plainly what he holds should be the action consequent 
upon a situation which he has ayalysed, penetrated and 
understood. That man is Lord Sumner, known to his 





| 
| 
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| cent. minority 


friends and to the members of the legal profession as a 
man of high intellectual powers, and one who is not afraid 
of expressing opinions which incur great responsibilities, 
Remember that in the last resort the responsibilities incurred 
by clear thought and fearless expression are often as great as 
those of action. Now, thanks to the Lords’ debate, a 
much larger section of the community are able to see what 
an asset the nation possesses in Lord Sumner. His legal 
training, his success on the Bench, and the knowledge of 
— affairs at first hand which he gained in the important 
ommittees on which he sat during the war, give Lord 
Sumner a double value. He has practical experience of 
the work of government as well as the discerning mind 
in publio affairs. All that he said in regard to 
General Dyer showed good sense, the gift of comprehen- 
sion and, best of all, the power of unmasking cant. Witness 
his telling sentence: “To call the conduct of General 
Dyer ‘Prussian’ is facile but not convincing.” But 
what we want to dwell upon at the moment is Lord 
Sumner’s admirable statement of the perils of enemy 
propaganda :— 

“The war had taught us the terrible efficiency of organized 
enemy propaganda, of the insidious methods of sowing discontent; 
disseminating falsehoods, and exciting impossible hopes by 
enemies of this country, domestic or foreign, among populations 
who had not yet learned to acquire a political mind and political 
sense. They used these methods unscrupulously and ruthlessly 
to bring about exactly such a rebellion as appeared to be coming 
to a head at Amritsar. We were taking upon ourselves new and 
vast responsibilities, mandates, and other responsibilities, 
among races of ancient tradition and native pride, ill-aequainted 
with modern economic conditions, and ill-satisfied with the 
results of European policy ; and they were danger-fields where 
organized enemy propagandists might work.” 

Lord Sumner having here put his finger on the essential 
danger traced from it very important practical con- 
siderations, or we might almost say rules, of policy :— 

‘In future years, therefore, it might be increasingly the duty 
of military men to deal with sudden rebellion which did not bear 
the character of an armed revolt with which they could fight a 
battle, but which must be repressed sternly and unhesitatingly. 
They were weakening the hands of these officers if they let it be 
understood that they would not give afterwards, he did not say 
support for the men on the spot, but fair consideration to the 
difficulties and dangers to which they had been exposed. They 
were prepared to run these risks, but they were not prepared to 
run the risk of not being supported. It was easy to shirk responsi- 
bility, to telegraph and await instructions. General Dyer had 
not to wait for instructions ; he had them—‘ Your mstructions 
are to use force if it is necessary.’ He urged their lordships to 
pause long before, by voting against this motion, laying it down 
as a safe rule of policy that the less force a military officer used, 
if he had to use it at all, the better, and if he used more than the 
minimum—not the minimum of necessity, but the minimum that 
he could keep to—he did so at his peril.” 

The writer in the Times who under the pseudonym of 
A Student of Politics * amuses us daily with his Parlia- 
mentary flouts and jeers, tells us that the speech was 
reactionary, “ Tory in spirit,’ and apparently suggests that 
Lord Sumnet’s view points to the propaganda of truth being 
necessarily inefficient. If “ A Student of Politics” really 
thinks this and is not merely endeavouring to create preju- 
dice against a man who thinks differently from Mr. Montagu 
and the Government, all we can say is that he has strangely 
misread and misunderstood the speech. There was nothing 
in the very least anti-Liberal or anti-democratic in the true 
sense in Lord Sumner’s warning. 

We are always anxious not to talk about conspiracies 
because the dread of conspiracy is one which always runs 
away with people and creates suspicion of the kind which 
clouds the mind. But because we must avoid the dangers 
of conspiracy hunting or of any taint of the conspiracy 
mania, we shall not, if we are sensible, ignore certain plain 
considerations. The people who want to produce revolu- 
tion are very numerous in spite of the fact that they are 
in one sense, and proportionately, an insignificant minority. 
When populations are so vast as they are, even a 10 per 
and the revolutionaries are probably not 


“end? : 
more in any country—make a very formidable army when 


| they are imbued with a single thought and a single purpose. 


Imagine the case of a revolutionary who is honest and 
not one of the thousands who rally to the red flag because 
it offers them money or money’s worth, power, luxury and 
influence. If he is determined to get rid of the old order, 
which is the first step to the new order or what he believes 


to be the new (for it is all of course very old) the first thing 
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that he wants to dois to destroy the foundations, loosen the 
timbers, so as ultimately to bring down the old structure in 
ruin. Now all history and all experience show that one 
of the best ways to do this in the case of a political com- 
munity is by propaganda. But propaganda of this kind 
is almost necessarily not only fierce and passionate but 
false. You cannot,as most revolutionaries would admit, 
make revolutions with se water or omelettes without eggs. 
Therefore the revolutionary who feels that in order to get 
his great cause carried through he must weaken the old 
structure, very soon becomes anything but particular as to 
his facts. His object is to create panic, dissension, unrest, 
and to whisper into the ear of the world “ Take care. 
You are being ruined. You are already oppressed. You 
are going to be starved in addition. You will end a wage 
slave, much worse off than youare now.” Ina word, when he 
shouts ** Beware ” from behind the arras in a tone of menace 
and terror, and in a world where people’s nerves have 
already been somewhat shattered, his warnings are apt to 
produce very dire effects. Add to this the alluring but 
impossible and very often insincere pictures of the state of 
happiness, comfort and rest that can be procured by a 
complete change, and great communities of low social 
development are soon put into what we may call a posture 
of rebellion. Let the scheme be prepared, the woodwork 
drenched with petroleum, gunpowder scattered on the 
floors here and there, and plenty of dry wood stored in the 
cellars, and little more than the striking of a match is 
needed to reduce the political house to ashes. 

As the most recent and most scientific school of modern 
French historians have shown there was at the begin- 
ning of the French revolution a deliberate conspiracy of 
propaganda for the purpose of putting the nerves of the 
French nation on edge and preparing them for the tyran- 
nical rule of a bloodthirsty minority. There in a few words 
is the history of the worst phases of the revolution. People 
were maddened by all sorts of tales of famine which did not 
really exist and of plots and Royalist reprisals which were 
never even planned, But even the nervous crisis produced 
by the long tongues of the conspirators would have been 
of little use if the French Government had not ceased to 
govern. The old Régime got itself into such a position of 
inefiable futility, that the King could not even give an order 
to his Swiss Guards to protect their own lives. They were 
butchered because the King wanted to be kind and polite to 
the revolutionaries, and because his Government did not 
realize that the majority were always with them, that the 
will of the majority is not only the physical source but the 
moral source of power, and that it is ridiculous to enthrone 
a revolutionary minority in the name of Democracy and 
Liberty. The King and the French Government were 
foolish enough to take at its face value the wretched Cabal 
which, in swaggering tones, declared themselves to be the 
sovereign people. Haunted by the knowledge of their own 
guilt and their own worthlessness the Royalists did not dare 
to stand up to the revolutionaries and to declare that though 
they would obey the people they would not obey a group 
of second-rate provincial lawyers and Parisian adventurers. 
Curiously enough we know now that that minority were 
always in so great a tremble of fear that a very little strength 
and foresight on the part of the Government, a very little 
exercise of the power of governing, would have kept 
them quiet. The timidity of the revolutionaries was indeed 
extraordinary. At first they only dared to go inch by inch, 
and it was not till they had again and again proved that 
there was nothing they could ask the Government that the 
Government would not give them with effusion that they 
dethroned the King, and with him the majority of the 
French people. 

The same thing happened in Russia only three years ago. 
What made the revolution was not Kerensky, or Lenin or 
Trotsky, nor in the last resort even the Germans with 
their propaganda, It was the weakness and fatuity of the 
Tsar’s Government. If he and his miserable and often 
traitorous agents had dared to rule and dared to show 
strength even at the last moment and to call the majority 
of the Russian people to their side they could have prevented 
the Revolution. There, as always, the Revolution was the 
work of the minority who sprang into power by an accident, 
and because the saddle had been vacated through the gross 
inefficiency of the former rider. When once in power the 


minority kept themselves in power by cruelty, oppression, 





and wholesale murder such as even the worst of the Bour- 
bons or the Tsars had never dreamed of employing. 

But if all these things were true of Europe they are, ag 
Lord Sumner pointed out, of still greater significance jn 
places like India and those countries in which we have 
just taken upon ourselves new and vast responsibilities — 
“* mandates and the like ’"—responsibilities among races of 
ancient tradition who are little acquainted with modern 
economic conditions. These, Lord Sumner added, were 
“the danger fields” where organized enemy propaganda 
might work. We agree, and one of the ways of meeting that 
propaganda is by the propaganda not of lies but of truth, 
Let us combat the insidious propaganda of Revolution with 
publicity, with the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. Let us not be afraid of the people or doubt 
their essential good sense. We greatly over-estimate the 
ignorance of the British nation or their so-called incapacity 
for judging in circumstances of which they have had no 
experience. We implore the men of light and leading in this 
country to remember that if the ordinary Englishman is not 
very well instructed on Continental and Asiatic affairs he 
has an instinct for government and a natural magnanimity 
which are very valuable substitutes for special know- 


ledge and often serve him better than special 
knowledge. 


That is one great lesson pressed home by Lord Sumner. 
The other is connected with it and of equal importance. 
It is the absolute necessity of Governments standing by 
their own people and refusing, however great the temptation, 
to throw them to the wolves. Here is a story told to the 
present writer which is luciferous as to what happens when 
Governments do not stand by their own servants and supply 
justification to revolutionary agents, who whisper in the 
ears of the official and the soldier “* You look out. The 
Government are a set of cowards. You may like them and 
think you ought to obey them, but they will desert you at 
the moment it suits them to do so. Come to us and we will 
really stick to you. If, however, you go on supporting the 
Government, when we win, as we shall win, we will have no 
mercy but will send you and yours to the scaffold or firing 
party without a qualm. Don’t be such an idiot as to 
sacrifice yourself to people who are here to sacrifice you.” 

A company officer in Ireland was under orders to move 
from the secure and loyal atmosphere of Belfast and the 
North for active duty in the South. He was a gallant man 
with a splendid war record. A friend who saw him was 
naturally much surprised at his depression. “I should 
have thought,” said the friend, “ that you would have liked 
the idea of active service and of giving it hot to some oi 
those murderous blackguards in the South.” “ How can | 
help feeling rather depressed about it all ? ” was the reply. 
“ The odds are too heavy against us soldiers in a job of this 
kind. When I go to the South anybody can have a shot 
at me without my having a chance of shooting back. If | 
see the heads of men running along in the ditch on the side 
of the road and know they are revolutionaries and are going 
to fire at me I ought, of course, to be able to shoot at once 
and preserve the lives of my men and myself. But if I do 
it is ten to one that I shall be put on my trial and have a 
jury of Sinn Fein sympathisers bring me in guilty of murder, 
for having shot at a harmless body of peasants who happened 
to have a taste for walking in the ditch in order not to be 
assaulted by the cruel and brutal soldiery of the British 
Tyrant. Possibly the Government would not actually let 
me be hanged, but I should be a ruined man with such a 
verdict against me. On the other hand, if the men in the 
ditch get a shot at me and my soldiers and kill half of us 
they know they will be perfectly immune. There is not a 
chance of any of them being punished or even tried for 
murder. Can you wonder that I am not keen on a job 
where I know that, as the Sinn Feiners are careful to tell m 
and my men,our masters may give us away at any moment 5 
We are inclined to think that such a statement is unfair 
to the Government. The fact remains that the majo ity 
believe it, and the fact is more disintegrating than an a tual 
triumph for the rebels in the field. Of course, the 
way to meet rebellion of the kind prevalent in Ireland is 
strong action—by making it clear that the men who stand 
by the Government will be supported, and by using every 
means to make people realize that if they help the rebels no 
mercy will be shown them. If they stand by the Govern- 
ment they must never be deserted. Ireland indeed shows the 
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value of Lord Sumner’s two points. Combat insidious, 
revolutionary and lying propaganda by all the means in 
your power which are truthful and of good report—you 
want no other—and make it clear that the Government does 
not desert its own friends, but sticks to them to the death. 
It is in that sign of honesty and good faith that we shall 
conquer and do the will of those whom we frankly admit 
are and ought to be our masters—the majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom. General Dyer may not 
have had a perfect judgment and may not have known how 
to defend himself, but he is an honest and honourable man, 
and he has been basely treated. Put remember, the treating 
of men as he has been treated is the first milestone on the road 
to revolution. 








MEMORIALS—PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 
FYNHE Horrors of Peace that were so freely promised us in 
both prophecy and pleasentry have proved a good dea 
more real than many of us could have believed at the signing of 
the Armistice. Those of us, for instance, who care greatly about 
such metters, imegined with an optimism now shown groundless, 
that the wer monuments designed to be set up throughout the 
country might in some sort be worthy of what they would 
commemorate and be inspired by @ new spirit of fitness and 
reasonableness that most of our past memorials lacked. In 
nine out of every ten villages, the unique chance is being frittered 
away and good money is being spent on bed art. Not every 
village is so fortunate 2s to heve some person of light and 
leading upon its Memorial Committee which must needs just 
do what seems best to the minds of its uninstructed majority. 

Memorials thus begotten, by Prejudice out of Ignorance, are 
too often an offence to the sensitive and give imaginative pleasure 
to none ; though as genuine expressions (however inept and inarti- 
culate) of the people’s gratitude, they are still worthy of respect. 

3ut, if in these cases artistic solecisms may be viewed with 
sorrow rather than with anger, there can be no such toleration 
for those who, with at least the opportunity of knowing better, 
still offend against the sense and sensibility of all ordinarily 
cultivated persons. There is no lack of enterprising gentlemen, 
eager to catch the public’s fancy and to thrust upon it this or that 
memorial scheme wherein they may themselves secure a share of 
fame with those who won it hardly in the field. To live in as 
well as by his works is the very legitimate aspiration of every 
artist, and, so far as his works are good, it is even laudable. 
It is not perhaps so much the pushful architects who are to 
blame (and, after all, ‘* pushful ” is only rude for “ enterprising”), 
but the too uncritical characters in Who’s Who that lend mad 
schemes their supposedly sane support. 

Scarcely had the guns had time to cool, when ean opportunist, 
with perhaps as much instinct for publicity as for architecture, 
displayed a grandiose plen for en Empire War Memoria] 
that was to transform Westminster. The scheme involved 
the ruthless destruction of historic buildings to make way 
for new construction no less ruthless in that it ignored the 
old thet was permitted to survive. Yet the prospectus for 
this strange project bore upon it @ number of really distin- 
guished names, end therefore, presumably, hed influential 
support. ‘True, informed criticism and saner counsels slew the 
thing in its weird infancy, but the impressive list of eminent 
god-parents gave some of us a bad fortnight. The fear that 
Who's Who would at least be mildly interested in the fate of its 
godchild, if indeed it did not fight for its life with tooth and claw, 
happily provedentirely groundless. The sponsors recognized that 
they had rashly backed an impossible baby, and its timely death 
certainly relieved them of contingent responsibilities that might 
But that story of the Zealous 
May the 


soon have become embarrassing. 
Architect and the Credulous Notables is happily ended. 
newer and sadder story of the Unpopular Pylon end as happily. 

In spite of certain early enthusiastic descriptions of the 
Times, Sir Frank Baines’ surprising project is now authorita- 
tively condemned; so unpopular had it indeed become that the 
Daily Mail published an admirable article, entitled “ Sir Alfred 
and Sir Frank,’ boldly damning it. In this case Sir Alfred 
Mond appears to have been sponsor, a role now rapidly 
merging into the less envisble one of “ Prisoner's Friend.” It 
is this fact that was ominous and gave the affair of the Pylon 
its alarming aspect. Are we indeed to have our “ national ” 
monuments imposed upon us by the First Commissioner of 
Works or his assistants (even “ Unofficially”’), be they never so 





well-meaning end happily inspired? Is there for us anything 
national about an ancient Egyptian temple, be it never so 
‘kolossal”’ ? Assuredly there is not. That Eest is East end 
West is West, may be highly arguable, but to mix up Philee with 
Hyde Perk Corner is more the And 
why should it be claimed 2s a virtue in the suggested mcnu- 
ment thet it implies “‘ No particular religious creed” ? After 
all, Sir Alfred Mond, even when ke aids a scheme “ unofficially,”’ 
should really remember that he is now in the service of a 
Christian king and people—not of a Pharaoh. 
error in time as well as in space. 

But apart from its inherent defects and violent dis-hermony 
with its surroundings, both in conception and scale, the projected 
monument had the fatal disability of having the wrong parents ; 
23 the President of the Royel Institute of British Architects 
points out in a dignified protest to the Times: 


se 


& geographical error. 


He hes meade an 


. . . I protest very earnestly against employing a Government 
Department to produce the monument which, above all others, 
should represent the finest art of our country. Its designer 
should be chosen with the utmost care, and his merit proved by 
work submitted in public competition.” 

Another memorial that will be of national interest and impor- 
tance is that of the Brigade of Guards, of which we «s yet know 
little save that it is to be placed on the Horse Guards Perade 
opposite the archway. It is a site fraught with as many difficul- 
tics as opportunities, yet until the names of the selected architect 
In modern 
commemorative art, however, the best is more often hoped for 


end sculptor are published, we mey hope for the best. 


then achieved, and, grown weary of monuments computed in so 
meny tons of masonry for so many pounds spent, we are not 
unnaturally apprehensive. ‘There is usually no stint of money or 
of materials, it is only imeginetion thet is lacking. Lacking 
which, a monument can be but a poor still-born thing and no 
true memorial, In designing the Whitehall Cenotaph Sir Edwin 
Lutyens had sufficient imegination to be austere. A lesser 
artist might have stooped to sentiment or triumph. 

In the hope of parrying the otherwise just complaint that my 
criticism is merely destructive, and with no illusions about tke 
acceptability of my ideas, I will make the few suggestions the 
occur to me. First, what is the purpose of, let us say, tho 
Guards’ Memorial ? To honour the dead and inspire the living. 
To record the heroism and sacrifice of deys past that a standard 
may be set for days to come. To afford all surviving pest end 
present members of the Brigade an opportunity of paying a 
tribute to those others who fell—an opportunity shared in com- 
mon with their families and friends. Such considerations will of 
themselves ensure generous help, but the essurence thet the 
projected monument is also worthy of support on artistic grounds 
will sensibly affect the response of many. The mere application 
of two R.A.’s to twenty tons of marble does not necessarily 
result in a monument that is even tolerable. We have indeed 
a full court of witnesses to the contrary. An idea must be there 
first. Executive skill, important as it is, is clearly second to 
vision. 

For want of a better example, picture, then, the memovrisl 
perhaps somewhat thus, a little away from the beaten traci. 
A simple, messive, well-proportioned archway of Portlend 
stone, not over-large, admitting to a little court under the 
dappled shade of the old plene trees that fringe the park. The 
court is circular and enclosed by 2 seven-foot wall, bearing 
inscribed tablets, giving the names of all the fallen. Across the 
flagged court from the entrance arch, a roofed loggia with bencl es 
offers travellers rest and shelter, whilst a little pool in the cenire 
reflects in its tranquil surface the green vines upon the loggia 
A guardsmen, in battle order, stands sentry et the 

The battle honours of each regiment are clearly carved 
On the 


pillars. 

going in, 
above the arch, the date of the actions being given also. 
anniversary of each action, the colours of the Regiment or 
regiments concerned are displayed from above the gateway 
the dates inscribed upon its stones telling the passer-by wh: 
battle was fought upon that day. By night—on the night cf 
assembly for the attack—and on the following arduous night of 
consolidation and counter-atteck—a light burns high above the 
its yellow beams forming a cross of light in the darkness, 


4 


arch 
as they shine out through narrow loopholes in the four dark 
walls. 

At all times the monument is saluted by all Guardsmen, : 
Guardsman guards it, end Guardsmen tend it, as befits a Guards 
These may not be good ideas, but they are at least 





memorial. 
Even if they are bad ideas, they are perhaps better than 
With monuments it is otherwise. No monument is 


ideas. 
none at ail, 
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better beyond all calculation than a bad one. Such poor ideas 
may at least provoke better ones, whilst one could imagine a 
sufficiency of bad monuments provoking revolution. The 
suggestions thus tentatively put forward will perhaps, and 
perhaps justly, be called fantastic. The present writer vividly 
recalls a certain conference before the battle of Cambrai, 
efter which a distinguished general gave his opinion of the whole 
idea as ** Fantastic—not a military operation at all.’ Yet that 
attack, because of its ‘ ideas,” was a reverberating success as 
against the “stock”? battles of mass and money that preceded 
it. It has been lightly said that we get the monuments that 
we deserve. If that were so one need have no fear for that of 
the Guards, for it would assuredly be a very fine and noble 





thing. Clover W1iLi1aMs-E Luts. 
THE STUDY OF SPANISH. 
(COMMUNICATED.] 
_ MUST learn Spanish one of these days,” wrote Robert 


Browning ; but he was too much wrapped up in Italy to 
carry out his intention. It is astonishing that this easy and 
beautiful language remains unknown to so many Englishmen. 
Spanish scholars in England have been singularly few, and if 
we compare the number of persons who are writing about things 
Spanish at the present day in England, France, and America, 
we must be surprised at our supineness. Yet it is a language 
which holds out every incentive to study. Spoken by twenty 
million inhabitants of Spain and by a vast population, rapidly 
increasing in number and importance, in South America, it is, 
with English and Portuguese, one of the three languages most 
necessary to commerce; in sheer beauty it rivals Italian, it 
has a vigorous literature of eight centuries, and its pronunciation 
is comparatively easy, far less difficult than Portuguese for 
Englishmen. The supreme book of Spanish literature, Don 


Quixote, has been translated into every language and has become | 


os universal as Shakespeare ; yet who would care to read Shake- 
speare only in a Spanish translation ? There are a large number 
of Spanish books which lose far more than Don Quixote in trans- 
lation; in fact, they cannot be translated without losing all 
their spice and charm and that scent of the soil which makes up a 
great part of their worth, the old Castilian romances, for instance, 
or the serranillas (mountain songs) of the North-West, or many 
of the modern novels. Yet we cannot neglect these without 
foolishly and willingly impoverishing ourselves. The fascination 
of travelling in Spain is greatly increased by acquaintance with 
modern Spanish novels, for, apart from regional literature in 
various languages, comparatively slight in Basque and the bable 
poetry of Asturias, but more copious and interesting in Galician 
and Catalan, there are novels written in Spanish (Castilian) 
which contain curious and delightful descriptions of whatever 
If you go to Oviedo, is it not 
If you 


region you may choose to visit. 
the Vetusta of Leopoldo Alas’ great novel La Regenta ? 


go to Santander, the town and all the mountain country at its | 


back live in the work of Pereda, as Seville lives in the pages of 
Palacio Valdés or Toledo in Pérez Galdés’ Angel Guerra. For 
Asturias we have the celebrated novels of Don Armando Palacio 
Valdés, for Galicia those of the Condesa de Pardo Bazan and 
Don Ramon del Valle Inclan. The latter and Don Pio Baroja 
and others have written of the Basque country, and Don Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez has made the region of Valencia peculiarly his 
own. Sefior Pérez Galddés, Sefior Picén, * Azorin,’’ Don Ricardo 
Leon have, among many others, described Castile, while 
Andalucia charms us in the stories of Fernan Caballero or 
Juan Valera. 
If, however, we set aside mere literary enjoyment, in no country 
does the traveller derive greater advantage from knowing the 
language than in Spain. The ordinary Spaniard is illiterate, he 
is perfectly unacquainted with other countries, and he is a creature 
of forms and formulas. 
good, and if you do not observe it you cannot be an hombre 
formal. Jf you cannot speak any Spanish, if you do not make 











The accepted custom of centuries is | 


an offer of your food before eating it, if you do not sign your | 


letters with a 


ject), 


q.b.s.m. (or p.): “ who kisses your hands” (or 
apt to be set down not merely as an ignorant 
foreigner but as mal ¢levé—neither a Christian nor a cabailero. 
Utherwise why did you not do what every one does? It 
only the Speniard’s courtesy that smoothes the path of the 


ou are 


is 


foreigner. 

There are a few pages in modern Spanish novels which vie with 
the worst of the French naturalistic school, but this is very rare 
among Spanish writers, whose works show a humour, frankness, 


and independence of character which are delightful to English 
readers. The two novelists best known to English readers are 
probably Pérez Galdés and Palacio Valdés. The whole of 
Spain’s modern history, and nearly every Spanish province, is 
studied in the five series of the former’s National Episodes, 
They form a delightful commentary to the late Henry Butler 
Clarke’s Modern Spain (Cambridge, 1906). In criticism no 
scholar can afford to be unacquainted with the work of Menéndez 
Pelayo, and his example has been taken up by a large number 
of Spanish scholars. It is worth calling special attention to the 
very full bibliography of the new Revista de Filologia Espa‘ ola, 
under the editorship of Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal. The basis 
and starting-point for all English-speaking persons will be 
Professor James Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s History of Spanish Litera- 
ture. If one is asked what edition should be used, the 
to this question should in itself cause us to wonder whether 
all is right with the world of study in England. The first edition 
of this work appeared in English in 1898. During the last 
twenty years Spanish studies have made such rapid progress 
that the author has not only revised but rewritten his work. 
Not, however, in English, but in French (two editions) and 
Spanish (three editions): Those who read English only must 
content themselves with the now wholly inadequate edition of 
1898, or with the untrustworthy history of the American, 
George Ticknor. 


wnswer 


There are at the present time many conflicts in Spain, 
that for instance between theintransigent and the liberal Roman 
Catholics, between those who wish Spain to become more Euro- 
pean and those who have no such desire, between Castilian and 
Catalan, regionalist and nationalist, revolutionary and reformer, 
between the defenders of the old style of Spanish poetry and the 
admirers of the new. But no question is discussed with more 
ardour than that of casticismo; that is, whether the narrow 
traditions of pure Castilian shall be maintained or the boundaries 
of the language be enlarged so as to include even a multitude of 
galicismos (Frenchisms). Some writers seem to think that by 
merely docking a word of its tail it becomes legitimate Spanish. 
Thus we have plafon (plafond) or mitin (meeting) or intervid 
(interview). The beginner in the study of Spanish will do well 
to be a purist and to start with the novels of Valera, Galdés, 
or Pereda. Certainly no language, except perhaps Greek and 
French, has more to offer. Some minds would, indeed, prefer 
to be Frenchless than to have no Spanish, for the very reason 
that French is more universal and familiar, Spanish more fresh 
and indigenous. As to German, a competent staff of translators 
could give thenation all that it needs from that source. It is 
well known that even when German writers have valuable 
ideas to express, the style in which they express them does not 
as a rule add to their clearness or value. Moreover, the most 
modern German is often a strange jargon (something like most 
recent German music), for, perhaps in view of their coming 
conquest of the world, it was choked with foreign words: one 
comes across such phrases as eine fashionable Mode—a French 
noun and an English adjective piloted by a German article. 
Happily no Spanish writer could use such a phrase without a 
storm of protest. 


If any be inclined to consider Spanish a dead language, 
he is marvellously mistaken. Its literature is flourishing 


in the twentieth century: there are writers of great excel- 
lence at Madrid, Barcelona, and Buenos Aires. A modern poet 
who has some claims to greatness is a Nicaraguan, Ruben Dario 
(1867-1916), and one of the most momentous facts of to-day is 
the renewal of the Spanish language and literature by South 
American writers. Everything points to a splendid future for 
Spanish. Let us then make it impossible to say that while 
Spanish writers, like the pitchers of a Spanish well, pour forth 
living water, the British public, like the mule which turns tle 
well, continues to plod blindly on its beaten track. There 
more pleasure and profit to be had from the reading in Span 
of the Poema del Cid or the Coplas of Jorge Manrique than from 
reading abstruse German philosophers in German. If we will 
not open our eyes for pleasure, we must do so from patriotism, 
since, now that we can no longer afford to remain insular, we 
have everything to gain from closer relations with the other 
countries of Europe. A transparent clearness has been the 
aim and achievement of most Castilian writers, but it has been 
a notable error for us to believe that what is clear and simple 
is not worth understanding. By refusing to learn Spanish we 
voluntarily shut ourselves out from a new kingdom, rich, 


is 


delightful, and unique. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND 
-— oe 
SIGNIFICANCE OF HIGHER RAILW AY 


[To tne Epiror or tHe “ Spec" 


PRIVATE, 
FARES. 


Sir.—I find that the impression fears og" ea good quarters 
in the City that we are about to witness a temporary 
At the risk, there- 





improvement in securities as a whole. 
fore, of being suspected of “ tipping,’ I am passing that | 
opinion on to you not because I am prepared to endorse it 
but because of the reasons on which the view is based. | 
These views are interesting and go to the root of financial | 
and economic co nditions at the present time. | 
In the first place, there are the numerous indications to 
which I referred a fortnight ago of an abundance of money | 
secking investment, and inasmuch as new Government 
loans are manifestly unpopular, the chances of absorption | 
of investors’ resources in that direction are small, while | 
during the holiday season there is likely to be a slackening | 
in thé activity of promoters of private issues of capital, | 
thus leaving larger supplies of money for existing securities. | 
Thus far I think that the reasoning of those who expect 
a seshaeltcbe Improvement in securities is fairly sound, | 
1 us farther than a few weeks ahead | 
when the be over. It is further maintained, 
however, by those who are looking for an improvement 
in securities, that a more permanent influence is likely to 
operate in the shi ape he a great set-back in trade activity, 
a condition of affairs which, it is argued, will further 
for use 


though it does not take 


holidays will 


release large sums at , presi nt employed in industry 
in Stock Exchange securities. 

At this point I must part company with those who | 
in securities based on a slump in trade. | 
earners themselves 


anticipate a rise 
in the first place, and uniess wage 
should pursue seme suicidal policy, I think it is incon- 
eivable that, with the whole world crying out for increased 
commodities and goods, anything like a 
is likely, even after making all allowances 

whi - at textile and piec e-goods trades 
he fall in silver and the movement 
in the Eastern exchanges. Moreover, as I have ventured 
previous letters, 1 think that if the prophecies 
of a slump in trade were to be verified, the old sie. of 
declining trade being followed by a rise in securities | 
would not necessarily obtain by reason of the wholly 
ubnormal conditions prevailing. In the pre-war days, | 
declining trade was usually 


svnonymous with over- | 
‘oduction and low prices of commodities, and no serious 


plies of 


+ 


stump in trade 


1ovl the extent 
art me a "hit by 


to suggest in 


amount of social disorder was occasioned by a temporary 
To-day, howe Ver, l suggest 
that any serious - ump in trade, with the present shortage 
gh wages, and high standards of pre 
oceasioned by those wages, might result in social disorders 
ter that he would be a bold operator 
a suitable one for purchasing 


securities ** for the rise. | 


set-back in trade activities. 
of commodities. | 


of so serious a charac 
who deemed the moment 
The facet is, Sir, that we have arrived at far 
a stage in post-war financial and commercial develop- 
ments to attempt to gauge with any confidence 
for more than the briefest time ahead. In my letter to 
the Spectator of the third of this month I emphasized the | 
special dangers threatened, not simply by extravagance 
in national and individual expenditure, but by the 
high cost of production, as measured in wages and | 
the diminution of output. And I believe that the 
whole crux of the economie crisis with which we are now 
confronted consists in the fact that circumstances ar 
likely to emphasize the necessity for every undertaking 


too critical 


prospects | 


being placed on a 


g self-supporting basis, and for new wealth 
being created (to take the place of that which has been 
destroyed by the war) through lessened consumption and 


increased production. It is tiresome to be compelled s 


frequently to couple together those two ha ane ved phrase 
but l is really necessiry, tor the situation is so 
serious, especially as regards our acne: liabiliti S, 


that both economy in consumption and increase in pro 
duction are 
are to be rapidly 


needed at one and the same time if conditions 
improved. | 
It may seem, at first to be a far ery from the enunciation 
of these precepts to the proposed increase in railway fares, 
which has excited so much indignation during the past 


| require a. 


J 
and that is right, because it is necessary for the time bet 


on the ss yre of economy . 


, that the 


week. I will endeavour to demonstrate. however 
he authorities are 


connection is a rather close one. That t 
greatly to be blamed for having so ed lelayed the matter 
of raising railway fares, and that they ha e muddled badly 
by suddenly raising or threatening to raise them at t 
height of the holiday season, there can be no question, 
All the same, it must be noted that the papers which are 
most hysterical in their condemnation of this raising of 
fares are also those which but a few weeks back were 


| most frantic in their exhortations to the Government to 


produce a sounder national balance-sheet, which harangued 


the public with regard to the crimes of the wastrels of 

Whitehall, and sige te the Chancellor of the Excheque: 

on his slowness in effec ting economies. 

The City, in fact, doe } 

agitation against the increase in railway fares. In the 
expenditur 

recognize frankly that some of the largest items of expendi 

ture at the present time are those connected with matte: 

of policy, and they perceive that if retrenchme 


achieved, it is not enough vaguely to inveigh again 


not approve of this hysterical 


first place, serious critics of Government 


nt is to be 


| expenditure as a whole; for the Government must be 


backed with regard to a change of policy itself, including 
the disentanglement of the national balance-sheet from 
subsidies of all kinds. At the present moment, and in 
spite of the abnormal rise in Wages, we still have a bread 
subsidy, costing the country 45 millions annually, and 
until recently the cost of the working of the railways has 
been hidden by subsidies, so that the Income Tax payer 
has had in reality to pay a portion of the fares of gre: 
masses of the community who, by reason of the hich 
a were well able to shoulder thi burd ‘n themsel 

Whether it is not possible for the railways, by furthe: 


economies, ultimately to meet the situation without a 


drastic increase in fares, is open to questien, but at I] 
events business men recognize that an inte! t ca 





paign against Government expenditure must be prepared 


for the consequences I¢ lowing the determination on th 





part of the authorities to free the national accounts froin 
subsidies involving so manv mil S. 
But that is not all. Busi S men also perceive that it 


is high time we left the world of make-believe and faced 
the real facts. Hitherto, so far as the railways are Co! 
cerned, the effect of the enormous rise in wages, given no 
only to railway employees but coal miners, with the con 
sequent | fect upon the pri of that comm dity, has been 
hidden owing to the undertakings being subsidised. Ti 
day the actual effects stand revealed in all their nakednes 
and those critics who were laughed at at the time whe 





they asserted that the reckless increa ages ml 
mean insolvency of the railways of cours 
finding that their predictions are Not the 
business men do not realise that in th industry, 
as in some other directions, under rathe1 r payment 
was the order of the day in the pre-war period, but thes 
recognize, on the other hand, that not o1 has the } 
dulum swung too far and too rapidly in the oppos 
direction—especially when shorter hours and slacku 
as well as hic] er Wages ar taken into « sideratiol Hut 
that it has swung in that direction just at the moment 


when, by reason of the nation’s financial losses arising o 
of the war, economy and industry were never more urgent 
: ; 


Moreover, serious at 1 inconvenient as may be th 








5 aca aa ape igh ail 1 +} er 
higher railway fares, it must be remembered that, aftera 
the « harges ior transport have hitherto not only failed 
| } ' ‘v | ss * ‘ 
show the fuil effe higher wages and increased worki 
costs, but have not risen in proportis commod 
in general. It may, perhaps, be urged t trans 
being one of the necessaries of life, the country is unab 
to stand a great rise in that direction; but 1f may 
pointed out that bread, equally a necessary, has certal 
+} 7. ee oi * 
no! than doubled in pl auring vears. i wouk 
be even h oher but for th subsidy alreadv referred 
} = ' } | ; ° 
The wl oint is that ! 8 
1 i 1 ’ ' 
ctual facts instead of .! t bs i 
Cl peng: ubsid As a result of the higher ra 
wav fares there will be greater abstention from travelling 





and if the bread subsidy w 


dropped to-morrow there might be some distress in certain 
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quarters, but there would certainly be less waste of the 
commodity than is known to be proceeding, even at the 
present time. 

The truth of the matter is, Sir, that while we all pay 
lip-service to the principles of economy, we shrink, like all 
who are guilty of extravagance, from facing the real 
state of our balance-sheet, and we dislike still more 
the drastic remedies which we know would rise to the 
mind if the position were really faced. However much, 
therefore, the prospective advance in railway fares may 
be regretted in the City and in business circles generally, 
regret is undoubtedly tempered by the belief that it is 
only by facing the situation that in time we shall obtain 
the necessary remedies, possibly through economies on 
the part of the railway companies, possibly through some 
actual reduction in wages, or conceivably through much 
greater efficiency. And inasmuch as business men are 
determined to continue their campaign for economy in 
public expenditure as a whole, they are prepared to support 
the Government in any attempt to get rid of undesirable 
subsidies, always supposing that the policy is accompanied 
by a cutting down of expenditure in other directions and 
by a rez din ss to relinquish, as rapidly as possible, all 
control over the industries of the country.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, ONLOOKER,. 

The City, July 21st. 

P.S.—Since this letter was written supplementary 
estimates of the Civil Service, amounting to over 18 
millions, have been presented. It must not be supposed, 
however, that these necessarily represent an addition to 
the expenditure for the current year as originally budgeted. 
A reference to that statement will show that the Budget 
estimate allowed for 20 millions of supplementary estimates 
the details of which had still to be submitted. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————. 

[fetters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—As a real friend of America, can you not do something to 
counter the absurd pen pictures of the United States that are 
being perpetrated by a number of the British literary colony 
who have been overflowing us for the last five years, a charac- 
teristic example of whose glittering absurdities, written in the 
name of interpretation, is found in the June issue of the Fort- 
nightly Review? To take up this article in detail would be a 
waste of your space and of effort. One would suppose Mr. 
Graham never heard of the British Educational Mission, whose 
report on education in the United States, written after their 
visit in 1918, was couched in enthusiastic terms. And where 
Oxford and Cambridge see the rainbow, one may ask who are 
they who write of the United States as if our libraries were 
unsupported, our school houses and College buildings going to 
rack and ruin, and our educational expenditures absolutely cut 
off? One would also suppose that he never entered a church, 
nor got in touch with any great communion since he is so pessi- 
mistic over the religious outlook. That he is also hopeless of 
our outlook as a nation naturally follows, since it would be 
impossible that one who sets out to paint such a picture of 
unrelieved gloom should indulge in any sunlight colours. But, 
unfortunately, Mr. Graham is not alone in his absurdities and 
in his gross misrepresentation of American life and American 
tendencies. The writer in the Motor magazine, who commented 
ill-naturedly on the fact that so many citizens, rich and poor, 
own automobiles, is typical of the kind of thing we are getting, 
while one simply gasps over the stupidities of Mr. Raymond 
Radclyffe in the New Witness, who, in “ An Appreciation ” of 
the United States, speaks of the entire lack of interest shown 
by the average American in politics, and declares that ‘‘ Not 
one man in a thousand cares a jot whether Republican or 
Democrat is in power. Wilson made a small splash, but his 
collapse at the Peace Conference washed him right off the slate. 
The next President will probably be a man one has never heard 
of. Therefore, in the United States neither the Press nor the 
politician count.” And what a basie inability to understand 





that ‘Le separate States are sovereign empires, and that the 
lVederal and State laws werk so smoothly in mutual inter- 
relationship that the average citizen never knows that there 
are two jurisdictions that control his destinies until he is taxed 
or commits a special kind of crime, is involved in the same 
wiriter’s sapicnt remark that ‘ At the present time, thanks to 





a lack of foresight on the part of those who drafted the Con- 
stitution of the United States, its laws are in a chaotic condi- 
tion. What you do in one State is illegal in the other. The 
average American does not bother about State laws. But they 
are rapidly becoming an infernal nuisance.” 

It is really something to laugh at were the matter not serious, 
For in addition to these perverse misrepresentors, indeed, as 
Mr. Graham himself has pointed out—and it is about the only 
thing in which he is apparently at one with the facts—we have 
been overrun .“‘ with vast numbers of semi-official propagand- 
ists’? who “ have done harm.” It is inconceivable that he is 
accurate, however, in reporting that Great Britain “ has spent 
billions of dollars in propaganda in America.” But it is true 
that what with writers like Coningsby Dawson and Alfred 
Noyes we have been given a lot of gratuitous advice, told how 
to rewrite our histories, and have even had Washington 
explained to us as a man who was an English gentleman and 
apparently not an American, while George III. has heen co 
terrifically depicted as a German king who fought us seemingly 
single-handed, assisted by a few German mercenaries, the 
Hessians, that the Revolution War, as thus seen, resolves itself 
into a kind of game played alone by the two Georges, German 
George and English George, with the friendly British peop le 
sitting on the side lines and crying out, “‘ Well played, 
every time General Washington wins a victory. This accen- 
tuation of the German George idea, it seems not to have occurred 
to the British poets who are advising us as to how to interpret 
our history, may be all very well for us, perhaps, but it rather 
puts the British people, who kept the Hanoverian dynasty in 
power and let fresh German blood into the royal line later, in 
a sort of predicament. For if they so admired us in 1776 for 
kicking over one German George, even the small child in the 
village school may ask why they clung to the evil thing they 
praise us for discarding. But that’s the trouble with the 
propaganda now on. It is not helping men like Ambassador 
Geddes and Ambassador Davis to bring the two peoples together, 
since it either lays too much stress on the prejudices supposedly 
developed out of partisan histories in the past, or is disposed 
to think that the only way the situation can be remedied is by 
having us adopt the British point of view. And then, even the 
appreciators who deal with present-day facts continue to write 
articles which make for new misunderstandings; clums 
articles in which that old folly of assuming that “ differences ” 
in polities and in social and spiritual life, even in locutions, 
are ‘deficiencies’ is again exemplified in a most fatuous 
manner.—I am, Sir, &c., Harvey M. Warts. 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 4th. 





DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. 

{To tHe Epitor oF tHE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Whilst wishing to join in the general tribute which 
heing paid to Mr. Buckle on the brilliant consummation cf 
his labours in connexion with the Life of Lord Beaconsfield, 
may I be permitted to draw attention to one side of his work 
which, rightly or wrengly, appears to me to transgress the 
fair limits within which a biographer, if he wishes to preserve 
that impartiality which ought to be the essence of his writing, 
should keep? I refer to the animus—I know no better word 
displayed towards Mr. Gladstone, and the oft-repeated state- 
ments made by the author of vindictiveness and personal spite 
on the part of Lord Beaconsfield’s great opponent, without a 
tittle of evidence as to their truth. To take an instance. We 
read that Mr. Gladstone’s feelings towards Lord Beaconsfield 
“amounted very nearly to a personal vendetta ”’—the italics 
are mine. In proof of this is adduced Mr. Gladstone’s public 
statement that he had done his best to counterwork what ! 
believed to be the purpose of Lord Beaconsfield! Then follow 
supposititious words placed in Mr. Gladstone’s mouth by Lord 
Acton, which apparently the reader is asked to treat as if thoy 
were the statesman’s own utterances. If the aim of the writer 
was to make Mr. Gladstone the background against which his 
hero’s shining qualities might be the better displayed he has 
paid but a sorry compliment to the most extraordinary per- 
sonality of the nineteenth century. 

As regards Lord Beaconsfield’s own feelings there can he no 
doubt. His choice of epithets was wide, albeit sorely lacking 1n 
dignity. The “ A. V.” (Arch villain), “ Tartuffe,” “ that rascal 
Gladstone,” “ vindictive fiend,” are specimens from the vocabu- 
lary of the leader of the “ party of gentlemen,” who even 
when on his deathbed is said to have shown his “ spitefulness ” 
against his political opponent. But Lord Beaconsfield was 
entitled to his own opinions and to use his own methods. It 
is only when he or his biographer suggests that the great 
Liberal leader used similar tactics that an issue is joined. 
When or where did he do so? In 1873 Mr. Gladstone himseit 
asked the question. The ambiguous reply that he received 
from Lord Beaconsfield seems to amount to this: “ There have 
been so many instances of your personal invective against me 
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that I am not able to produce one, but I will set everyone to 
work to find one! ” 

It is on this side of the question that I crave your indulgence 
that I may add a personal testimony. It has been my supreme 
privilege to have had under my care the vast collection 
(numbering some three-quarters of a million documents) of 
letters and papers left by Mr. Gladstone, which are now in the 
Muniment Room at Hawarden, and to have read and examined 
them more closely perhaps than any other individual person. 
Much might be written about this marvellous collection, 
wherein are to be found correspondence with practically every 
one of note in the last century—statesmen and politicians, poets 
and painters, scientists, and, in fact, all those who made the 
Victorian era what it was. But I now wish to refer more 
particularly to the intimate and personal papers of Mr. 
Gladstone. Amongst them are the diaries so oft quoted from 
by Lord Morley, which were begun at Eton, his letters 
to Mrs. Gladstone, his correspondence with his closest friends 
and political colleagues, and last, but not least, the character- 
istie notes made on half-sheets of paper in which Mr. Gladstone 
was wont to give expression to his most secret thoughts about 
men and matters. As might be expected, condemnation of policy 
is frequent, but nowhere have I seen a trace of that personal 
vindictiveness towards Lord Beaconsfield which the latter 
refers to so constantly and which Mr. Buckle assumes. To 
those who knew and admired Mr. Gladstone all this will come 
as no surprise. They feel that any other course on his part 
would not have been in keeping with the dignity and high 
level he was wont to observe in the conduct of public affairs, 
And even opponents will recognize that in this matter Mr. 
Gladstone was but keeping to the policy of his public utter- 
ances in which personal allusions are conspicuous by their 


absence.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Tiuney Bassett. 





AN AMNESTY FOR GENERAL DYER. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sirn,—Among the details now known relating to the recent 
rebellion in the Punjab, it appears that certain of the offenders 
convicted in connection with the rising were subsequently 
pardoned under the amnesty which followed the introduction of 
Mr. Montagu’s Bill into India. A case is cited in which an 
inhabitant of Amritsar was first convicted and sentenced to 
death, the sentence being subsequently reduced on appeal to a 
term of imprisonment. The criminal was released shortly 
afterwards on the proclamation of the amnesty. Is it then 
unreasonable to hope that a distinguished officer, condemned 
for an error of judgment, committed under most difficult cir- 
cumstances brought about by the frightfulness towards his 
country folk, is also entitled to be included in the amnesty, and 
that the proceedings ordered by the Secretary of State to be 
taken against certain British officers suspected of error of 
judgment should be immediately stayed?—I am, Sir, &., C. 





THE GORDON RIOTS AND THE AMRITSAR REBELLION. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to draw attention to a remarkable 
historical parallel to the resolute and decisive action of General 
Dyer, which saved the Punjab in the crisis of the dangerous 
rebellion at Amritsar? In June, 1780, London was for five days 
at the mercy of a riotous mob, till Lord North’s Government 
plucked up courage in the afternoon of the sixth day to issue 
a Proclamation warning all householders to keep themselves 
and their households within doors, because the king’s officers 
were instructed to repress the riots by an immediate exertion of 
their utmost force. In the evening the troops fired on every 
mob which did not instantly disperse without further notice; 
about 450 were killed, and the riots ceased at once. At Amritsar 
General Dyer proclaimed that “‘any gathering of four men 
will be looked upon and treated as an unlawful assembly, and 
dispersed by force of arms if necessary.” The next day the 
insurgents gathered in defiance of this order, and about the 
same number as in London were shot before the gathering 
would disperse. In two respects the parallel fails. The Gordon 
rioters were merely bent on mischief, and were not incited t» 
murder or rape, nor did they kill anyone; the 30,000 rebels al 
A-mitsar murdered four white men and left an English lady 
for dead, and the streets contained posters inciting to kill the 
white men and rape all the white women. Secondly, there were 
more than 10,000 troops in London when the soldiers fired on 
the mob, which was mostly unarmed; whereas General Dyer, 
with only fifty rifles, faced 4,000 potential murderers, formidably 
armed with loadel male bamboos. The Sikhs expressed 
unqualified approval of General Dyer’s conduct by the rare 
horour of making him a Sikh, and by the unique distinction 
of inscribing his name beside the single name of another great 
Indian hero, John Nicholson, in their golden temple at Amritsar. 
All men and women of real British descent who are fully 
acquainted with all the facts will surely adopt the Sikh view. 
The verdict of history is unanimous in commending the firm 





though tardy action of Lord North’s Government, but it wi!l 

put a higher value on the prompt determination of General 

Dyer, who had no Government to relieve him of responsibility 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. pe Havittanp Busane.t. 
12 Suffolk Square, Cheltenham. 





THE AMRITSAR DEBATE. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I am desired to send you the accompanying copy of a 
cable received by this association from the European Associa- 
tion, Calcutta, with a request that you will if possible publish 
it in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. M. Epwarpes, Secretary. 
6 Broad Street Place, E.C. 2. 


[Copy oF CaBLEGRAM.1] 
From—The Enetpean Association, Calcutta. 
To—The Indo-British Association, London. 
July 17th, 1920. 
The Council of European Association resent Montagu’s 
uncalled for references to racial feeling. They are actuated 
by no racial feeling themselves, but are forced to realize 
necessity of protection against anti-British feeling stirred up by 
others. They deplore decision of Army Council and result of 
debate in House of Commons with reference to General Dyer. 
They still adhere to views expressed in letter of June 17th to 
Prime Minister.’ They consider gravity of Amritsar situation 
even now not fully appreciated in England. They have already 
received hundreds of letters through their branches and from 
European men and women all over India protesting against 
failure to reinstate General Dyer.—EvRopeaN ASSOCIATION. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—The Plumage Bill having been temporarily shelved, con- 
troversy on the questions it raises may at the moment be barren, 
but Mr. Brooks may be interested in the following extract 
from a Board of Trade memorandum drawn up in 1914, and 
giving the gist of reports from the late British Minister at 
“Sir Vincent Corbett reports that birds are shot at 
In certain portions 
hunting in 
egrets are 


Caracas: 
all times, including breeding seasons. 
of Venezuela regulations exist prohibiting 
the breeding season, but as most of the 
killed in the semi-wild regions of the Orinoco, these laws 
could not be enforced.” Perhaps, before the Plumage Bill is 
again before Parliament, the trade and its defenders will 
decide whether to take their stand on the 25 per cent. moulted 
feathers quoted by Mr. Brooks from official documents of 1909— 
which, unfortunately, I have not seen—or on Mr. Downham’s 
statement, made in 1908 before the House of Lords Committee 
of Inquiry, “that 80 to 90 per cent. of these (egret) feathers 
are old feathers that are picked up off the ground after the 
moulting season.”” Mr. Brooks claims that the percentage to«lay 
is very much higher. He himself puts it at 75 per cent., and 
adds that “ some authorities ” put it higher still, and then, by 
a strange coincidence, quotes the very figures Mr. Downham 
was using twelve years ago. Assuming Mr. Downham was 
correct in 1908 and Mr. Brooks is correct to-day, it would seem 
that the import of moulted plumes has positively decreased, 
tliat in the year of Sir Vincent Corbett’s report the 


and 
Or does your correspondent 


decrease was alarmingly great. 
suggest that Mr. Downham, despite years of trade experience, 
was misinformed?—I am, Sir, &c., Wittoveusy Dewar 
(Hon. Sec. Plumage Bill Group). 
8 Kenilworth Court, Putney, S.W. 15. 
(To tHe Epiror or THs “* Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Many of your readers will share your indignation at the 
collapse ot the Plumage Bill in consequence of the repeated 
quorum. Why are not the defaulting 
If members 





failure to obtain a 
members discharged under Standing Order 28? 
who are added to a standing committee deliberately abstain, 
the obvious way of meeting such a conspiracy is to discharge 
those members. To drop the Bill, the course followed by the 
Chairman of the Committee, is to give direct encouragement to 
such tacties.—I am, Sir, &c., J. L. Hasoronp. 
Hemel Hempstead. 





PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 

{To tHe Epiror or tne “* Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—As an Englishman who has lived fer the last twenty veaes 
or more in America I should like to challenge some of the 
statements contained in the letter signed ‘‘L. W: Keplinger 
in your issue of July 17th. He says that “ those who favoured 
Prohibition were not fanatics, and that Blue Law considera- 
tions were nowhere manifest.”” This is not the case. The back- 
bone of the Prohibition movement were the same people whe 
are now proposing to abolish cigarette smoking and ara 
constantly inveighing against the immorality of dancing and 
other, in themselves, harmless amusements. There is only one 
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statement of your correspondent’s with which I will agree, and 
that is “that an overwhelming majority woulkl oppose the 
return of the saloon.” That is probably true, but there is a 
vast difference between merely abolishing saloons as they were 
conducted in America and total Prohibition as now legally 
enforced there. 

The Anti-Saloon League deceived their more moderate sup- 
porters into believing the movement was merely one to abolish 
the saloon, and then very cleverly and unscrupulously foisted 
total Prohibition of the use and sale of liquor on the country. 
Their methods were those of a political organization—backed 
by vast sums of money and with no considerations for the rights 
ov opinions of their opponents. Seizing the opportunity while 
some millions of the best men in the country were in the army 
and unable to vote, they rammed Prohibition through, first as 
# war measure and then as an amendment to the constituti nu, 
without a real vote of the people ever being taken upon it. 

The state in which I lived—California—on the last occasion 
on which the question was directly voted upon—in 1916—voted 
overwhelmingly against Prohibition. Nevertheless, the Staie 
Assembly and Senate—not elected on any such mandate— 
subsequently voted the state into the dry column, thereby 
ruining the large and flourishing wine industry, without a 
penny of compensation. All sorts of arguments were used 
against the liquor trade which had nothing to do with the 
question on its merits. The brewers were all classed 
Germans and traitors. The women were appealed to on the 
ground that they would have more money to spend! They have, 
and how do they spend it? On clothes—and most extravagant 
clothes at that! The employers of labour were told that work- 

en would work better without beer. It is very hard to see 
any improvement either in the quantity or quality of the work 
<ione, and, meantime, thousands of foreign labourers have left 
the country owing to Prohibition, and the scarcity of labour js 
becoming a very serious question.) As to the improvement in 
general morality which was foretold as a result of Prohibition, 
it can only be said that crimes of violence, gambling, drug 
tuking, divorce, and general extravagance and wastefulness are 
all on the increase.f Worse than all this is the making of what 
was, and is, in itself no crime—i.e., the drinking of alcoholic 
liquor—a thing to be done in secret, spied on and informed 
against, so that honest men become knaves by Government 
compulsion. It is, further, a most undemocratic law, for, while 
the rich man could stock, and has stocked his house with liquor 
for a lifetime, the poor man cannot even get a glass of beer. 

There is a general feeling that the country is no longer free, 
and that other, and even more tyrannous, restrictions on libei ty 
will follow. Incidentally, the costs of enforcement will 
enormous, burdening the people with further vexatious 
taxation, and taking away a great and legitimate source of 
revenue. There is already a tremendous reaction in America 
against total prohibition, and in favour of the use of wine and 
beer. For the present, Prokibitionists seem to have a strangle- 
hold on the organization of both political parties, but I do uct 
believe it will last, and then sane and moderate counsels will 
prevail. We in this country have no need to look to Americans 
for lessons in how to conduct our lives in any way, for they 
are neither more moral, more efficient, nor more free than we 
are. We have the power—and, I believe, the will—so to reform 
our use of alcohol that, while removing its undoubted abuses, 
we may remain the most moral and efficient, and, at the same 
time, the free-est people in the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. Repmayne. 


as 


he 


Stoatley, Cleardown, Woking. 





LICENSING REFORM. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Sir,—Many of your readers will he disposed to agree with your 
correspondent, ‘A Barrister,” in his suggestion that some 
change in the present system of licensing is desirable, though 
they may not all agree as to the precise changes that are 
desirable. You, Sir, have frequently advocated the method 
of State Purchase and Control as in operation at Carlisle. 
This experiment in State ownership has proved most successful, 
and during the past few months additional testimony to this 
effect has been forthcoming. For example :— 


1. The Conference of Labour delegates from the Trade Unions 
of the district where State Purchase operates, representing some 
15,000 workers, when by a majority of 219 votes to 1 a resolution 
was passed urging upon the Government to continue the present 
control in Carlisle and to extend it to the rest of the country. 

2. The memorial signed by 81 per cent. of the Church of 
England Clergy and all the Free Church ministers placing on 
record their general approval of the work of the Control Board 
in Carlisle and earnestly trusting that there would be no return 
to the old system. 

3. The Chief Constable in his report for 1919 states, “ The 
continuance of sobriety I attribute almost entirely to the system 
under which intoxicants are sold in Carlisle, where none of 
the managers have any interest in the amount of liquor sold, 








and all are given strict instructions not to serve customers who 
appear to have had enough.” 

Several deputations have visited Carlisle recently and 
reported favourably. Only a few days since a number of ladies, 
prominent in Social Reform movements, spent some time in 
inspecting the public houses and the methods in operation, 
and in the course of a letter addressed to the Prime Minister 
recording their opinions, said: ‘‘ The difference in general tone 
between the public house in Carlisle from those we have seen 
in other places must be seen to be realised. It cannot 
have a favourable effect upon those who visit them and he con- 
ducive to sobriety and temperance.” The public house must 
certainly be reformed, but it cannot be done through the 
present system; personal interest in making profits must he 
eliminated.—I am, Sir, &e., A. F. Harvey. 

Secretary, Temperance Legislation League. 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


but 





MINERS AND THE COAL OUTPUT. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In reply to a request for the removal of restrictions on 
coal exports, Sir Robert Horne stated last week that the heme 
demand for coal was not yet adequately met, and that in seme 
districts public utility undertakings still had insufficient 
reserves. He could therefore hold out no hope that for the 
present the allocation of coal for export would be revised. It 
seems a pity that the real “ inwardness” of official statements 
such as the above cannot be brought more clearly before 
miners than it is; for surely if they understood that 
present restrictions on export coal were producing much local 
unemployment and distress in many of our seaports and wer¢ 
causing ships to be laid up idle, they would try to do some- 
thing to help those of their fellow-workers who had been t/ 
brought to enforced idleness by the inadequacy of coal pro- 
duction. That the miners could, if they so desired, amend the 
situation seems quite clear when it is remembered that the 
present output of coal is at the rate of only about 240 millions 
per annum compared with 287 million tons in 1913, although 
there are about 90,000 more workers employed now in and about 
the mines than there were in that year. ‘The present-day mine! 
makes far more money than was the in 1913, but un- 
fortunately his output has dropped. Tlence all the mischii 
If the present rate of output could be increased hy even 10 
15 per cent. a great difference in the general position wo 
result. No Government interference with export coal woul 
then be necessary, and the coal trade would gradually resum 
its natural features. As it is, what with ina 

duction, high prices, and restricted exportation, many of on 
industries are living from hand to mouth, and our foreign 
coal trade is being captured by the United States and othe 
countries which take advantage of our unfortunate position 
That the miners can solve the problem quite evident, 


for what is wanted is increased production pe! and pet 
CARBON. 
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unit of wages paid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE STUDY OF SPANISH. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The motives which actuate the adoption of a modern 
foreign language for study in our schools obviate the necessity 
for the re-introduction of German. From one viewpoint, th: 
utilitarian, Spanish is preferable. It is the language of more 
than twenty countries with which England must have greate! 
communion within the next few years—communion both con- 
mercial and social. The future of our export trade lies in 
South America, and in the conflict for this market our present 
lack of knowledge of the larguage, literature and customs 0! 
the Spanish-speaking countries is likely to prove a handicap. 
From the literary and linguistic points of view, the study 
this language is to be commended. Spain has a literature 
second only to the greatest in influence and excellence of attain- 
ment, and one more worthy of school study than later nine- 
teenth century German or Italian literature. 

Whether we adopt the literary, linguistic or utilitarian 
reasons for adoption, it must be Spanish that will appeal as 
the second most suitable language for our schools. It is under- 
stood that French must always have first place.—I am, Sir, &., 

Shaftesboro’, Picton Road, Ramsgate. BE. Avec Wootr. 








BOYS’ BRIGADE SEASIDE CAMPS. 

(To tHe Eprror or rme “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—It is still possible to have an inexpensive holiday, and 
one which cannot be beaten for sheer enjoyment by those who 
participate in it; and such a holiday is within the reach of 
those who need it most and whose capacity for enjoyment is 
greatest. After a lapse due to the war the Boys’ Brigade 
Camps were restarted last summer, and will be held on a stil! 
more extensive scale during the next two months. We desire 
to make an appeal in aid of the London Camps. The one week 
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by the sea under canvas is for the boys the goal of the year’s 
work, to which thousands of them are looking forward with 
keen anticipation and with vivid recollections of a glorious 
time spent last year in the sunshine and pure air of the 
country. When we consider the additional cost of food and 
railway fares the need of a generous response comes with 
special force, and more especially as there will be a great 
increase in numbers at this year’s camps. 

As the pioneer of similar organisations the work of the Boys’ 
Brigade is well known. The high standard of efficiency in drill, 
gymnastics and physical training was seen recently at the 
Royal Albert Hall Demonstration. The Boys’ Brigade may be 
credited with the inception of holiday training camps for boys, 
and officers are ready to testify to the fact that during the all 
too short period of camp their best work is done in training 
the boys under their charge, and influencing their characters 
for good. With rigid economy it is hoped to keep the cost per 
boy down to 25s. The boys pay a substantial proportion of 
this, in accordance with their means. Thus contributors will 
know that they are helping those who help themselves, and 
every guinea contributed will probably enable a couple of boys 
Contributions will be 
received by the Hon. London Treasurer, The Boys’ Brigade, 
34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4, and cheques should be 
crossed “ National Provincial and Union Bank of England.’”’— 
We are, Sir, &c., 


to experience the delights of camp life. 


Artaur Freperick, Hon. President. 

Joun M. Moopy, Major-General. 

I. R. Fremantiz, Admiral. 

J. Taytor Smita, Chaplain-General. 

4. F. Buxtox, Hon. London Treasurer. 
London Headquarters, 34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4, July 14th. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES SOCIETY. 
(To THE Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Siz,—Will you be kind enough to allow me space to say a few 
words concerning the Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ 
Training Ship, for they are greatly in need of funds to enable 
the commitee to carry on without impairing the efficiency 
of the work? 
maifitenance charges, and the situation becomes serious. The 


Tive years of war have added enormously to the 


committee are loth to close down any of the Homes, and 
appeal to the British public for a generous response and 
increased support. Think of the ‘ Arethusa ’ lads in 350 vessels 
under the White Ensign during the late war, of old boys from 
the country Homes of the society in 150 Home and Dominion 
regiments, of the large number trained for useful citizenship 
in this country and the Dominions, and of the 1,100 boys and 
trained for useful employment. The 
splendid record for last year in sending 70 per 
cent. of her boys to sea should be gratifying to the British 
public. The vessel which came next to them in output out 
of the other four voluntary ships reached only 40 per cent. 
The country Homes are equally as successful in school work 
and manual training. Surely it would be a disaster to the 
nation if any curtailment became necessary through lack of 
funds. The treasurer, C. E. Malden, Esq., will be glad to 
receive gifts at 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C., to 
avert the closing down of any part of the I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry G. Coperanp, Secretary. 


girls now being 


‘ Arethusa’s ’” 


w ork. - 


WAR GRAVES. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpecTAToR.’’] 
Sir,—As the representative of New 
War Graves 
the graves of our soldiers, and I have read 
ey. dae: 


understand, as a result 


Zealand on the Imperial 
Commission, I naturally take a great interest in 
the letter 


signed 
which appeared in your issue of July 10th. I 





f my inquiries, that your correspond- 
ent’s statement in reference to the full Christian and surnames, 
that only eighteen letters, including word spaces, are allowed 
is correct in so far as it refers to one line, but in making this 
limitation the Commission lays down no hard-and-fast rule, 
only intending that it should serve asa guide to the capacity ot 
the stone as regards length of personal inscriptions. I am 
advised that in this particular instance a full-size lay-out 
drawing has been sent to the next-of-kin in order to show that 
the Commission has met her wishes in every way, for in addi- 
tion to the regimental badge there are given the rank of 
deceased, the full name, containing twenty-eight letters exclu- 
Inscription, 
Might 


en assured that every special request of the 


sive of word spaces, the unit, and a short personal 
It is true that the names are distributed over two lines 
I add that I have bh 
next-of-kin is most carefully considered, and that it is never 
rejected unless it is absolutely impossible to comply with the 
Wishes expressed. I am also assured that any modification is 
made only under agreement with the next-of-kin. I believe it 


has always been the object of the Commission to endeavour to 
‘ J 
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meet the wishes of relatives in every way, and that, so far, any 
difficulties which have arisen have been overcome.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Tuomas MACKENZIE, 

High Commissioner for New Zealand. 





CHILDREN AND 

(To THE Epiror or tHe “* SPecTaTor 
Sir,—My attention has just been called to a letter in the 
Spectator of May 29th, written by Reginald Wilson, General 
Secretary, British Empire Union, 346 Strand, London. M1 
Wilson bemoans our right to teach the children of our class out 
own ethics. It has not yet dawned on him that the ethics of the 
revolutionary is not his ethics or, for that matter, the eth 
of the British Empire Union. We disown the ethics 
Christianity, we disown his Church, we disown his Empire and 
his lords, dukes, knights, and all his Royal family. We call on 
the working-class to demand the complete surrender of th 
capitalist class. We claim the world for the working-class. W 
refuse to bow the knee to any superstition. We demand, o: 
behalf of our class, the right to the share of every good thin 
in life, a full, free, and happy life. We are fi 
conquest of bread, and we will leave all the gods of 
with their saints and angels to the Empire Union. 
poor downtrodden Jesus, whom his class crucified, we will als 
leave to his class. There is not an educated man to-day w! 
believes the Adam and Eve story, so Mr. Wilson is behind tl 
age if he thinks he can frighten us with his Christian God an 
Christian hell. Our concept for the human race is not based on 


BOLSHEVISM 
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rhiting for tl 
the world 


Even the 


] 


slavery, but on a free people. Our ideal is so great and grand 
that private property does not enter. 
will stagger my friend Mr, Wilson. We know that the working 


world during all ages created a god suitable to its epoch, fo 
: 


This, I have no doubt, 


gods are but the reflection of the world, and e change the 


working world so will we change our God. Mr. Wilson might 
think that problem over.—I am, Sir, &ec 
Tom ANDERSON, 
Edito of the Red D 
[The Red Dawn is conducted in the interests of ‘ proletarian 
education. Mr. Anderson preaches the grasping of everything 
for a single class—the class of manual workers. Brains are 
ignored as firmly as Christianity is banned. Yet Mr. Anderson 
seriously believes that he is free from superstition. Children 
are actually being brought up on these selfish, pagan and 
incoherent principles.—Ep. Spectator. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGIOUS FEELING IN 
FRANCE, 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR 
Sir,—At this time, when many people are asking themselve 


”) 





sadly or bitterly, what result the tremendous upheaval of th 
war is going to have on the religious th of this count 
and, indeed, of all civilized countries—it should he of real 
interest to hear what one of the greatest thinkers of Fran 
has to sav on this subject, in so far as it relates to his ow 
heavily-tried country. On Wednesday next, July 28th, at 5.36 
Professor Paul Sabatier is going to deliver the Jowett Lecture 


at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in Tavistock Place, W.C., 
Religieur de la France 


taking as his theme “ Les Sentimentes 
ictuelle.”’ In the interesting synopsis of his 


cture, sen 


ahead to this country, Professor Sabatier indicates his profound 
faith, amid all the discouragements around, in what he felis 
tously calls “le superbé redressement de nscience tha 
marked the outbreak of the war. The misleading, thoughtlessl 
used phrase, the “* bankruptey the Churches,” finds no favo 


n 


The prevalent feeling of deep spiritual disillu 


in his eyes. illusion 
personal, more individua 


causes, more 


la douleur ’ 


ment has othe 
 T’effort—le trarail 

Kingdom of God, is his ery, without these, whether 
sects, or individuals. May I let your readers kn 
Ti« kets, 5s. ear h ( ind 


1 


there is no short cut th 


churches, 
of this lecture by means of this letter? 
at 2s. 6d.), can be obtain dd on the day at the door of the 


a Tew 
Settlement, or beforehand, from the secretary there, or from 
myself.—I am, Sir, &c., Dorotay M. Warp 

Hon. Sec, Passmore Edwards Settlemen 
Stocks, Tring 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN FLORENCE. 
(To tHe Epirog oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Mavy I venture to trespass upon ’ ta p fo 
a Ww rd at prote st against ] propose 1 ppress! n t th 
Sritish Institute in Floren¢ It would sound too incredible 
to he true did not pitt ex] e te h s | , pen! Vis 
and pound foolish” our present Government can he As an 
old resident in Florence I : to believe 1 ren I say 1 
will he nothing sl d ter this pt sal to st 
financial aid to the In ’ 1 Und abl 
and self-sactificing diz not M \. F. Spender and his col 
leagues, the British Inst is doing a tremend nd i 
less work in knitting together the kn nd | people- 
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is laying in the best possible way strong foundations for a 
mutual and enduring understanding (of the necessity for which 
we hear so much), and, in short, quite visibly accomplishing 
a difficult task with amazing success. 

During my twenty-six years of Florence life I have never 
known anything that has “ caught on ” with the rapidity and 
sureness of the Institute. Italians of many kinds, especially 
the intellectuals, are deeply interested in it. They appreciate 
its work and know its value. When understood they realise 
that English literature, English thought and ideals are in- 
tensely simpatica to their own, while greater knowledge of 
English schools of music and art brings something of a revela- 
tion. The proof of this is seen in the large lecture hall of 
the Institute continually filled to overflowing with an audience 
of keén and critical Florentines assembled for lectures, con- 
certs or causeries that play a real and important part in 
international social life. They will very certainly ask why 
all this, and so much of yet greater importance on which I 
cannot touch, is suddenly cut off when there had been every 
wssurance and expectation of its permanency. It will not be 
much to our credit out there to answer our Government cannot 
afford a poor subsidy of £500 a year or so to the upkeep of an 
institution that is doing the Government work, and promoting 
with notable success the cause of those higher ideals of civilisa- 
tion, Latin and Anglo-Saxon alike, to which Cerman kultur 
is alien and outeast. Let us make no mistake about it. The 
German Institute in Florence will not close for lack of funds, 
or cease its destroying propaganda for a moment. Neither 
will the French allow their Institute to be closed, for they know 
its value far too well. It is only the British that may perish 
of starvation and indifference, largely because it deals with 
the things of the spirit, the things that remain and are the 
breath of life to nations as to individuals, Is it possible we 
care for none of these things?—I am, Sir, &c., May Etspate. 

Florence, Italy. 





THRESHER AND THE WIALE. 

[To THe Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’J 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Robert Gray doubts if the 
thresher ever attacks the whale, and he quotes so great an 
authority as Captain Scoresby as having never seen a shark 
attack a whale. He might be interested to know that in 1889, 
when travelling in the R.M.S. ‘ Courland Castle’ from Mozam- 
hique to Cape Town, I actually witnessed one of these combats. 
It occurred in the early afternoon when we were near Delagoa 
tay, and was witnessed by all on deck. The first thing we 
saw was a large whale suddenly emerge from the sea in its whole 
length, and about fifty yards away from our boat. During the 
next few minutes the shark came to the surface of the sea and 
repeatedly turned somersaults, throwing its whole body into the 
air, and presumably falling en the head of the whale as it rose 
to the surface for air; we also saw the whale emerge several 
times from the water. The fierceness of the combat seemed to 
abate, and finally after five or ten minutes nothing more was 
seen. ‘The officers on board recognized the shark as a thresher. 
In any case it could net have been a grampus, as it was not 
miore than about twelve feet long.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Albans. RecixaLp Broapbent. 
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CUCKOOS’ EGGS, 
{To tHe Eviror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—The letter of Mr. Edgar Chance, B.O.U., is very interest- 
ing, but his experiences are not so isolated’ as he seems to 
suppose. Nor, I think, are the readers of the Spectator—to 
which category he evidently does not  belong-—entirely 
debarred from consulting authorities as capable of enlighten- 
ing their ignorance as Mr. Edgar Chance, B.O.U., himself. 
This correspondence arose from a statement made by the late 
Archbishop Wilberforce about the collection of cuckoos’ eggs 
in Mr. Hart’s museum—a statement which I was enabled to 
verify. I gave no opinion about the reason of the resemblance 
ef the cuckoo’s eggs to their companions—for the very excellent 
reason that I have never formulated one. But Mr. Hart has 
formulated one, and has done so through the patient observa- 
tion of the habits of cuckoos during his entire life—and he is 
not a young man. In my first letter to you I could have related 
to you not one, but many experiences “‘ without parallel ” (until 
one hears of other people’s) which Mr. Hart has told me of, 
at odd times, as occurring during his observations. He made 
his extraordinary collection through just the same “ long and 
weary periods of monotonous waiting ” as those of Mr. Edgar 
Chance. One hesitates, however, to write anything of this 
sort at second hang, lest, through some shight and uninten- 
tional inaccuracy, one may prove that a man’s worst enemies 
are his friends! However, what Mr. Hart has told me 


corresponds entirely with the observations of Mr. Edgar 
Chance. 
watched, though he does not tell us so? 
of “ringing ” is very wonderful. 


I suppose Mr. Chance “ ringed ”’ the cuckoo that he 
Mr. Hart’s system 


One “ cuckoo-story ” of his 








I feel I can relate with accuracy, as I have seen the nest. 
Mr. Hart watched a cuckoo lay her egg (and, like Mr. Edgar 
Chance, he knew how and where to watch) and carry it to a 
reed-warbler’s nest near by. He watched the little birds, on 
their return, do their utmost to turn the intruder out. He 
watched their departures, their returns, their uncertainties, 
And, finally, he saw them reconstruct an entirely fresh “ floor ” 
to the nest, over and above the original eggs, on which “ floor ” 
the hen-bird laid, and I believe successfully hatched out her 
brood, while the cuckoo’s egg remained unwarmed and neglected 
among the other eggs further below! This is only one of Mr. 
Hart’s deeply interesting experiences, and I can assure Mr, 
Edgar Chance that he is not the first pereon “ possessed of the 
necessary information to be able to foretell both when and 
where a cuckoo would lay her eggs,” as Mr. Hart has possessed 
the very same knowledge for a great number of years. 

As Ieay, Mr. Edgar Chance’s letter is deeply interesting, but 
I think he underestimates the observations of other ornitholo- 
gists. In Yarrell’s book of British Birds (an authority, I 
suppose, no ornithologist disputes), Vol. II., p. 402, the argu- 
ment as to the number of eggs a cuckoo is likely to lay and 
the length of time between the intervals of laying is very 
thoroughly discussed. Several cases are given of the cuckoo 
depositing an egg in a nest, being instantly shot, and one, or 
even two, complete eggs being found in her ovary. This, »%f 
course, coincides with Mr. Edgar Chance’s observations—but, 
again, goes to show that they are not unique. 

As regards the theory of a cuckoo being “ possessed of the 
remarkable power of colouring her eggs to suit those of her 
dupes,” why does Mr. Edgar Chance dismiss it as “ childish ’’? 
This sort of power—unconscious, of course—is common 
throughout nature, as Darwin showed long ago. Why does 
a nightjar lay her eggs in such a place that they can barely 
be distinguished from the surrounding stones? Why are a 
guillemot’s eggs blue among the blueish stones, and “ sea-weed- 
streaked ” on weedy ledges? (Mr. Hart showed me a green one, 
once, that he had found on turf.) Why, when baby-snipe or 
baby-plovers “ clap,” are they almost indistinguishable from 
the surrounding rough grass? The conformity to environment 
is universal in cases where it is necessary for the protection, 
and consequent continuation, of the species.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Holt, Barnacre, Garstang. Biancne WInpFr. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE KING’S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “* SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—May I point out that in a notice of seven war bocks in the 
Spectator of July 10th, p. 49, your reviewer attributes to the 
sorder Regiment the account in the fifth book on his list of 
the war record of the 7/8th Battalion of the King’s Own Scot- 
tish Borderers? The Border Regiment (old 34th and 55th 
Foot, Depot, Carlisle) and the King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
(old 25th Foot, Depét, Berwick-on-Tweed) are two entirely 
distinct regiments, and it is to a battalion of the latter that the 
book in question relates.—I am, Sir, &., W. Connan Situ. 
United Free Church Manse, Forgue, Huntly. 





NOTICE.—When ‘: Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “* Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 


THISTLEDOWN. 
Tis might have been a place for sleep, 
But, as from that small hollow there 
Hosts of bright thistledown begin 
Their dazzling journey through the air, 
An idle man can only stare. 





They grip their withered edge of stalk 

In great excitement for the wind; 

They hold a breathless fins] talk, 

And when their filmy cables part 

One almost hears a little ery. 

Some cling together while they wait 

And droop and gaze and hesitate, 

3ut others leap along the sky, 

Or circle round and calmly choose 

The gust they know they ought to use. 

While some in loving pairs will glide, 

Or watch the others as they pass, 

Or rest on flowers in the graes, 

Or circle through the shining day 

Like charming butterflies at play. 

Some catch themselves to every mound 

And lingeringly and slowly move 

As if they knew the precious ground 

Were opening for their fertile love: 

They almost try to dig, they need 

So much to plant their thistle-seed. 
Harotp Monro. 








BOOKS 
e 
———_ 
AN AMERICAN CRITIC.* 

Tue present writer has always held that it is far better to read 
a great book than to read books about books. We are bound 
to say, however, that the charming volume which is the subject 
of this notice goes a long way to make us revise our verdict. 
At eny rate, Mr. More has succeeded in giving us, as we are sure 
he will give to all his readers, an hour or two of real delight. 
He talks about great books and great writers so pleasantly, so 
sympathetically and with such ease and geod temper that even 
when he is most critical we almost forget the old, and in itself 
sound, contention that the writer of the book about books is 
keeping us from the real thing, is acting the part of an intro- 
ducer who wastes the precious time by making speeches about 
the man whom he is introducing instead of “ cutting the 
cackle ” 

The velume will be specially delightful to those people who 
love that narrow but splendid period which included Halifax 
well as Swift and Pope. The 18th century 
720 to 1790, in spite of Johnson and Gray, Burke and 
Xichardson, must be admitted to be the most arid epoch in 
our literature. Even the great men we have named are stiff 
with that east wind in which they lived and had their being, 
It was very different with the men who did their best work in 
and years between 1680-1720. 
Swift, Pope and Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, in their first 
editions, 7.e., in the first bloom of their genius, had cach and all 
something of the glory of a sunrise, though we admit it was a 
sunrise @ la mode de Versailles with more of pomp than of 
mystery. 

We must leave our readers to walk by themselves, or rather 
hand in hand with Mr. More, the stately terraces and statue- 
guarded paths of the noble garden we have described. Before 
doing so, however, we have a word to say about two of the 
articles. 

The first is that on Halifax, whose towering genius as 
@ man of letters is too often neglected, as are his wisdom 
and patriotism in polities. Halifax’s style is especially 
delightful. It has a great deal of the lucidity of Addison and 
Swift, and yet there is a touch, and a most attractive touch, 
in it of that quaintness which we love in the great Elizabethans, 
in Hooker and Donne, and even in Milton, bad prose writer as 
he was except in his moments of emotional inspiration. On 
the whole Mr. More is very sympathetic to Halifax, and 
touches the man’s mind and character with great skill. We 
do not think, however, that he quite does justice to Halifax’s 
© With the Wits, ~ By ‘Paul Elmer More. New York : Houghton Mifflin 
Company. ([10s. 6d.] 
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character of Charles II. In our opinion the sketch of Charles 
II. is one of the greatest things in English prose—indeed, we 
might say in all literature, for in our opinion the study of 
Charles altogether surpasses anything in St. Simon, living and 
magnificent as are his pictures of the men of the Court of Louis 
XIV. Halifax for the first time in human history has really 
enatomised a human soul to the very last grain. He has 
squeezed the sponge dry, particularly in the matter of motive. 
Charles IT. lies before us dissected and displayed, and the wonder- 
ful thing is that though he has spared his friend—for friend 
he was—not at all, yet Charles remains at the end of it all rather 
a character for moderate sympathy than for an absolute repro- 
bation. But this great achievement is accomplished not by 
palliating Charles’s actions, but by showing us how human a 
person he was, and how difficult it is in the last resort for any 
man who remembers his own failings, faults and temptations 
not to feel even of a bad, base and treacherous man, “ How 
near all this is to something hidden in me.” 

But though we do not think that Mr. More has given its full 
value to that picture of Charles’s character, we are delighted to 
see that he is aware of the intense value, political, moral, and 
literary, of Halifax's aphorisms, for Halifax was not only the wisest 
of men as regards public affairs, but conveyed his wisdom with a 
poignancy to which the history of literature affords no parallel, or 
affords it in Voltaire alone. Over Halifax’s aphorisms breathes 
something strange and soul-shaking such as Burton might have 
analysed as melancholy. Take, for example, his true but curious 
declaration, “‘ The dependence of a great man upon a greater 
is @ subjection that lower men cannot easily comprehend.” 
Men of Washington, men of London, men of Paris, and, above 
all, men of the Versailles Congress, will know what that means 
and will recognize in it the secret history of many a Cabinet 
scandal and many a crisis. Almost as tremendous is the state- 
ment, ‘‘Men must be saved in this world by their want of 
faith,” or again, ‘‘ The hardest thing in the world is to give the 
thoughts due liberty and yet retain them in due discipline.” 
But to quote from Halifax is a dangerous task for a spaco- 
rationed reviewer. Carlyle called Herbert Spencer “an un- 
ending ass.” Halifax might as well be described as “an un- 
ending political philosopher.” Perhaps the most successful of 
all Mr. More’s successes is the essay on Pope. If he does not 
quite do justice to Pope as a poet of the emotions, and especially 
of love, and dwells rather too much upon the lighter side of 
Pope’s poetry, it is a delightful essay. Particularly happy is 
his quotation from Spence’s anecdotes, though we think thet 
Mr. More takes Bolingbroke’s tenderness too much at its face 
Bolingbroke was one of the men in whom Burns’s 
His profligacy had indeed 
His occa- 


value. 
terrible warning stands revealed. 
hardened all within and petrified the man’s heart. 
sional assumption of sensibility made the truth all the more 
terrible. 

Once more his reviewer must thank Mr. More for much real 
delight, for the introduction to some new things and for many 
most pleasant reminders of old friends half-forgotten. Strange 
as it may seem to say this of a book of collected essays, we really 
shall look forward to another volume. ‘To us it is a special 
pleasure that this particular book should have been produced 
by an American, since it is one more proof of the unity of 
the races,and shows what diabolic nonsense it is to say that the 
American people are so changed and diluted by the admixture 
of foreigners that there is no longer any essential sympathy, 
moral and intellectual, between them and,us. Every educated 
Englishman can understand and sympathise thoroughly with 
Mr. More’s book. No foreigner could understand it in the 
same sense. And yet its outlook is distinctly American 
and written solely with the author’s eye upon the American 
public, Clearly he had no thought of English readers when 


he wrote. Nevertheless, every word goes home to us, 





PRAYER BOOK REFORM.* 
Derrxa the last thirteen years Reports on the subject of 
Prayer Book Revision have been issued by various Committees 
of ‘Convocation, whose Resolutions, together with certain 
suggestions derived from influential, if less authoritative, 
sources, have been brought together in this important work, 
Its editor, Canon Dalton, has taken part from the first in 
these Committees; and the book is dedicated by permission 
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to the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is, consequently, a semi- 
Official publication, and may be taken as an indication of the 
lines on which Revision is likely to proceed. 

The Revision which it contemplates may be compared to 
the Home Rule proposals of the present Government. Both 
measures—that of Mr. Lloyd George dealing with Home Rule, 
and that of Convocation dealing with the Prayer Book—are 
the result of much time and labour on the part of experts ; 
both are in many respects admirable; and, given certain 
circumstances, might conceivably pacify in the one case Ireland, 
and in the other the Church. But in neither are these 
conditions present. Ireland will have nothing to do with the 
Home Rule Bill; the proposals of Convocation will appeal 
neither to those who, in increasing numbers, are losing, 
have already lost, the habit of churchgoing, nor to those 
whose demand is for the Roman Missa—with a temporary 
halt at the Prayer Book of 1549 on the way. The Proposals 
and Suggestions of Canon Dalton’s book represent the Anglo- 
Catholicism of the Caroline divines, brought up to date by a 
certain veneer of Tractarianism and of the advanced Church- 
manship of to-day. The Note on the Ornaments Rubric; the 
rearrangement of the Prayer of Consecration in the Com- 
munion Service; and the directions as to Reservation, in 
the Office for the Communion of the Sick, are examples ; and, 
if the Church of England had developed as a whole on the 
lines of Laud and Andrewes, such a Revision as that which appears 
to be now contemplated might have commanded general assent. 
But it has not done so; and what is proposed will please no 
one: Evangelicals will ask for less, the English Church Union 
for more. And compromise, it should be remembered, may 
become grotesque. It verges on this when, in the Burial 
Service, we find ** Versicles and Responses for Optional Use,” 
in which prayer is offered for the dead. The intention of those 
who desire Revision on these lines is no doubt to approximate 
to mediaeval usage, and so to balance the advances which have 
lately been made to Dissent. They are, of course, unaware 
of it; but the comment of the legitimate representatives of 
the mediaeval tradition will be—risum teneatis? The notion 
of an “ alternative’ use in this grave subject-matter would 
strike a normal Roman Catholic as ludicrous in the extreme. 
The same must be said of the “optional” use of the Mass 
Vestments ; and of the suggested change, also optional, in the 
Canon (p. 284), prefaced by the :ubrical direction, ‘* Then may 
he say,” &c. For if, as the Dean of Christ Church assures us, 
these changes “make no alteration whatever in the doctrinal 
attitude of the Church as regards the Eucharist,”’ this attitude 
would appear to be one of what has been called “ reverent 
agnosticism "’—-an attitude more acceptable to the philosophi- 
cal than to the theological mind. It is of course notorious 
that on this, as on other, subjects more than one belief is held 
in the Church of England, and that no scheme of Prayer Book 
Revision is practicable which does not keep this in mind. But 
are not understood by those who are 
not of household; the idea that an authorization of 
“optional "’ beliefs and “ alternate ’’ ceremonials is calculated 
to promote better relations between the Anglican and Roman 
Churches argues on the part of those who entertain it a really 
amazing ignorance of what the Roman Catholic position is, 

The Lectionary is greatly improved, the lessons being at once 
shorter and more edifying than those now appointed: more 
frequent use is made of the Deutero-Canonical writings—in 
particular of the noble books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus : 
the translation of the Psalter is excellent, though the number 
of Psalms recited at the choir services might be cut down with 
advantage ; and certain Old Testament Canticles, most of 
which are used in the office of Lauds in the Roman Breviary, 
may\~ be substituted at times for the Ze Deuwm—a reasonable 
change. The Quicunque Vult is dealt with after a fashion charac- 
teristic of official the Damnatory Clauses, in a 
slightly revised rendering, are printed in smaller type than the 
body of the Creed. Its recitation, however, appears to be 
optional—a proposal which will be resisted tooth and nail by 
the Church Party—and is confined to one Sunday in the year. 
Some of the Calendar call for notice. November 
2nd appears as All Souls’ Day ; on November 8th the “ Saints, 
Martyrs, and Doctors of the Church of England” are com- 
memorated ; June 29th is dedicated not to St. Peter only, but, 
in accordance with Western tradition, to Saints Peter and Paul. 
In spite of Dean Wace, the revisers have kept hagiok gy apart | 
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Charles the First. The change, in the Apostles’ Creed, of “ the 
resurrection of the body” into “ the resurrection of the flesh ” 
is a pedantry of translation, and in every way regrettable. 
It is difficult to conceive a sufficient reason for introducing 
emendations into this venerable document; and the clause in 
its new form suggests questions which, however important in 
speculation, are surely out of place in prayer. So, again, the 
alternative forms of administration in the Communion Service 
seem calculated to emphasize differences of opinion. Were the 
choice given, it is probable that the majority of the clergy 
would adopt the former of the two—‘‘ The Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” &c., while the latter, ‘‘ Take and eat this,” &c., 
would become a badge of Puritanism. Why introduce a con- 
troversial note where controversy is above all things jarring ? 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that in crowded churches 
the length of the present formula is a disadvantage. Perhaps 
the suggestion that the minister “‘ may say the whole form of 
words once to each row of communicants, instead of saying 
them to each communicant severally,” though it has 
objected to of late years, may be a solution of the difficulty, 
its repetition being tacitly but effectually implied in the 
giving and receiving of the sacred species. A greatly increased 
number of celebrations is provided for by a supply of Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels for black-letter saints’ days and weekdays. 
The sign of the cross (optional) is restored in Confirmation ; 
in the Visitation of the Sick an alternative to the present late 
mediaeval form of absolution is provided, and a short Litany 
for the dying, with the beautiful Proficiscere, anima christiana, 
added—a welcome and proper enlargement of the rite. 
A new rubric in the Office of the Communion of the Sick 
authorizes Reservation. It is probable that no sensible person 
would object to reservation were it practised, as this rubric 
directs, only for the purpose of communicating the sick. But 
the permission to reserve, asked for one purpose, has been 
deliberately used for another: and to this dishonesty on the 
part of a section of the clergy the unseemly disputes as to 
Benediction, Exposition, and other modern Roman develop- 
ments of ritual owe their origin. At present the Bishops have 
adopted an attitude of opposition to these practices, but it 
is doubtful how long they will maintain it in the teeth of the 
noisy agitation which is being engineered by the delinquents ; 
“the violent bear it away.’’ To conclude, the modification of 
the question put to candidates for Deacon’s Orders as to their 
belief in Scripture is significant. To the present formula 
“Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament ?”’—it is proposed to add these 
words—‘‘as conveying to us in many parts and in divers 
manners the Revelation of God, which is fulfilled in our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

It may seem to some that a certain obsession of Uniformity 
haunts the official mind. Uniformity is not Unity. A Church 
may possess the first without the second; and the second without 
the first. Lawlessness is an evil; but the wise lawgiver com- 
mands little : and it cannot be denied that all that distinguishes 
the Church services of to-day from those of a generation ago 
is the result of individual action taken as a rule in defiance: 
both of the Bishops and of public opinion. And perhaps the 
way out of our difficulties is rather by the extension of the 
Congregational system, which already prevails among us to no 
small extent, than by any action of such assemblies as Con- 
vocation or the newly created National Assembly of the Church 
of England—action which is invariably the result of com- 
promise, and which commands acquiescence rather than assent. 
But what is essential is that this Congregationalism shall be 
genuinely Congregational ; and that it shall be put out of th 
power of a foolish clergyman, backed by a small knot of extrem- 
ists, to revolutionize the accustomed services in single church 
areas, and so to alienate moderate and reasonable men from 
the Church. Should the Parish Councils elected under the 
provisions of the recent Enabling Act be worked on these 
lines, not a little of the hostility of those who distrusted this 
legislation would be disarmed. 


been 





NOTES ON A CELLAR-BOOK.* 
Mr. SarntsBuRY was prevented from carrying out his original 
intention of writing a History of Wine, but he has done the 
next best thing in giving us this book. It is an appreciation 
of wine by a critic who brings his penetrating faculties to bear 
a Cellu- Book. London: Macimilia 


* Notes on By George Saintsbury. 
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upon nice distinctions and the fine shades of flavour; it is a 
nervously careful feat of decanting by one who regards wine- 
drinking as an art. We might almost say that Mr. Saintsbury 
is the high priest of a cult, and we see him, as it were, attending 
with ministering hands to the arrangements and supply of the 
table which is the altar for his worship. 

There is one matter, however, in which Mr. Saintsbury is 
not critical. In his preliminary girdings at the kill-joys who 
would pour all the wine of the world down the sink, he remarks, 
“Except ‘Conscientious Objection’ there was nothing more 
disgusting in the last five years than the duplicity of the cries, 
‘Oh! surely you won't drink during ine war,’ and * Oh ! surely 
you ean’t think of drinking after the war.” Although it is 
true that the food values of grain and fruit are not “ lost” 
when they are made into drink, it is also true that a considerable 
vercentage of food value is lost when grain is turned into beer. 
When, therefore, quite a large number of people in this country 
declared that the drink trade ought to stop during the war, 
they spoke, as we believe, in most cases—certainly we ourselves 
spoke from this point of view—not as Prohibitionists or as 
non-drinkers, but because as patriotic men they recognized 
that part of the small margin of food which stood between 
3ritain and defeat, owing to the submarine campaign, 
They saw that when all the 


Great 
was being wastefully used up. 
means of transport and every ounce of man-power were needed 
to produce and move munitions of war, thousands of men were 
being employed in moving about barrels of beer, and strects 
and railways were obstructed by transport which could have 
been used for warlike purposes. No one is more of a patriot 
than Mr. Saintsbury himself; we are sorry, therefore, that he 
should fail to state the real argument of those with whom he 
did not happen to agree. 

But no more of that; 
likes wine may return to the enjoyment of its 
fragrances within the strict limits of our present national and 
Mr. Saintsbury is, in his own words, “a 


the war is over and everyone who 
subtle 


personal penury. 
(very minor) Ulysses *’—as a wine-drinker he steers his course 
“ever from the known to the unknown.” Having explored 
nearly every sea, bay and river where the pleasant wind of 
Bacchus would blow his craft, he remains emphatically a wine- 
drinker as opposed to a drinker of spirits. We have often 


H 





wondered what ten] eramental difference there may be between 
the wine-drinker and the spirit-drinker. Can it be the difference 
between the Aristotelian and the Platonist ? 
letters, and such like, we venture to assume, are characteristically 


Painters, men-of- 
wine-drinkers. Soldiers, we fancy, are for the most part spirit- 
drinkers. It would be interesting to compare the proportions 
of wine and spirits drunk on any given day in, let us say, the 
\thenaeum and the United Service Club. We would predict 
he outcome of the investigations with some confidence. 
Doctors, if our observation has not misled us, turn to wine 
ather than to spirits, and the present writer remembers 
hanquet at which he was rather startled at the manner in which 
loctors—the guests were mostly doctors—‘‘ mixed their drinks.” 
On drawing the attention of one of them to the contrast which 
probably existed between the practices of that evening and the 
.dvice which had been given in the consultation rooms of 
Harley Street during the day, the writer was knocked out of 
what might have been an entertaining argument by the response, 
* Well, we know the right remedies, you see.” 

Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Cellar Book ’’ was rather an unconven- 
tional thing. It was one of a batch of exercise books most of 
which had been devoted “to base purposes of lecture notes, 
translations of ancient and modern authors, ete.” This reminds 
us of a remark by Mr. Andrew Lang, who was met one day 
by a friend in a London bookseller’s shop when he was carrying 
a cricket bag. ‘I thought at your age,” said the friend, 
noticing the bag, “‘ that you had given up cricket.” ‘I have,” 
said Andrew Lang, with, if history may be believed, something 
like a blush. ‘I know it’s disgraceful, but the fact is the bag’s 
full of books.” Having established his preambulatory cellar— 
for he was continually moving house—Mr. Saintsbury felt that 
a new duty had been laid on him “never to insult the pure 
society of these liquids by introducing unworthy companions 
to it.” Surely the artist speaks in the following words about 


the importance of glasses :-— 


’ 


“ Beyond all doubt there is a certain pre-established harmony 
between different wines and different shapes, sizes and even 
Claret never tastes well in a small glass ; 
Port is more tolerant. The 


colours of glasses. 
burgundy, I think, even worse. 
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old green hock-glasses were suitable enough for the wine they 
were named from; but I always thought that it, and all other 
light wines, tasted best in some faint straw-coloured, bell- 
shaped things on very tall stems, which a friend was kind 
enough to bring me straight from Nuremberg. I have spoken 
before of the Salviati cloud-white, avanturine, and blue for 
French red wines. They did not so well suit port—which goes 
best in cut glass—or any white wine. Sherry being almost the 
most accommodating of liquors, you may drink it in glasses 
small or large, white or coloured, plain or fancy in shape. If it 
is good it will always be good in any; and if it is bad, none 
will save it.” 

After reading this one may pause to wonder whether ther 
is not something in the British way of wine-drinking at meals 
with due meditation which will protect it against the Pussyfoot 
onslaughts. The American drinks in a bar before dinner, and 
he drinks again in a bar after dinner. During dinner itself you 
may often look down the tables in a large American hotel and 
see hardly a glass fash with the colour of wine. 

Now as regards Mr. Saintsbury’s opinions on particular 
His cellar-book dates back to the time when 
He agrees with Thackeray, who makes 


kinds of wine. 
sherry was the fashion. 
one of his characters warn Laura Pendennis on the eve of her 
marriage that there is ‘ nothing more important to a husband’s 
welfare than good sherry.” Sherry is the one wine, Mr. Saints- 
bury says, which provides a real beverage and can be drunk 
throughout dinner. So our grandfathers thought, who used to 
send it round the world in sailing ships to keep it moving in the 
‘‘Perhaps some people have forgotten, or never knew, 
taste for dry sherries is. It 


casks, 
how comparatively recent the 
preceded, indeed, for a fairly Jong time, that for dry champagne, 
but in both cases the ‘ dry ’—alas ! that the word should have 
acquired a new and blasphemous signification in the context 

is evidence of a general revolution in taste.’ Madeira and 
burgundy, in Mr. Saintsbury’s opinion, carry combined intensity 
and complexity of vinous delights further than any other wine. 
As for port-wine, it is unlike sherry in that it is a wine not for 
all-round use or even incidental use, but a wine for the cul- 
mination of dinner. Distinguishing between the different great 
port-wine years, Mr. Saintsbury says that “51, ‘70 and ’90 
supplied the three best ports he ever had. A drinker of port- 
wine—and this man, be it noted, was a doctor—once captured for 
ever the high opinion of Mr. Saintsbury by drinking a glass in 
the correct manner. ‘‘ He drank it as a port should be drunk 
—a trial of the bouquet; a slow sip, a rather larger and slightly 
less slow one, and so on; but never a gulp, and during the 
drinking his face exchanged its usual bluff ar 
aspect for the peculiar blandness—a blandness as of Beulah, if 
gives to worthy coun- 


1d almost brusque 





not of heaven itself—which good wine 
tenances.”” How good is the shorthand character which Mr. 
Saintsbury gives to claret and burgundy, “If claret is the 
Queen of natural wines, burgundy is the King.” As might be 
expected, Mr. Saintsbury laments the decline of claret, but he 
can console himself in the by the reflection that 
when the price of champagne was soaring even in the years 
Good 


retrospect 
I 


before the war, the price of good claret was falling. 
claret is indeed of all wines the most subtle, with its silken 
quality and its drifting fragrance. But what a difference 
between the good and the bad! For our part we think that 
Mr. Saintsbury has too little praise for both champagne and 
hock ; but happy are the people in these days who agree with 
his general estimate of champagne. 

Perhaps, if he does not already know them, Mr. Saintsbury 
would like to read some lines which were once communicated to 
the present writer by a teetotaller. The teetotaller thought 
the lines so good that he could not help passing them on, but 
he hoped that they would not be widely circulated. After 
reading Mr. Saintsbury’s book we must venture to disregard 
that hope on the ground that a man who cannot keep his.sown 
secrets should not expect others to keep them for him :— 

‘* Yes, water is the best of gifts that man to man can bring. 

But who am I that 1 should have the best of everything ? 

Let Princes revel at the pump, Peers to the pond go free, 

But whisky, beer, or even wine is good enough for me!” 





A GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER.* 

Dr. WILt1aMson’s elaborate biography of George Clifford, 
third Earl of Cumberland, presents a typical gentleman adven- 
turer of the Elizabethan age. He was a wealthy young nobleman 
with great estates in the North. He had been educated at Trinity 
<. George, Third Earl of ¢ ibe rland (1658 -1605): his Life and his Voyuges. 
A Study from Original Documents. By Dr, G, Q. Williamson. Cambridge: at 
the University Press. (25s. net.j 
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under Whitgift and was skilled in all the arts of the courtier. 
He could make pretty speeches in the manner of Euphues, and 
he won such a reputation in the tilt-yard as to be nemed the 
Queen’s personel champion, wearing her glove, set in jewels, 
in his helmet. Elizabeth’s confidence in Cumberland was shown 
by her choice of him to suppress the rebellion of the ill-fated 
Essex in 1601. In other times such a man would have occupied 
himself with official duties end the administration of his pro- 
perty, or would have made the Army or the Navy his profession. 
But in Elizabeth’s day it seemed natural for him to engage, 
whether in person or by proxy, in edventures at sea, ranging 
from ordinary privateering to a full-dress expedition against 
Porto Rico in which he had the amateur’s full share of luck. 
An Elizabethan, of course, would not have understood the word 
‘“‘amateur.” Every well-bred man was taught the use of arms, 
and every soldier of rank thought himself quelified to lead a 
force at sea as well as on land. He would leave the base mechanic 
art of navigation, es he conceived it, to the master-seaman 
whom he hired, but, when it came to fighting, he was prepared 
to direct a fleet. The evolution of a navy, wholly distinct from 
the merchant service and manned and officered solely by pro- 
fessional sailors, hed only begun. Private enterprise, such as 
Cumberland’s, supplied the bulk of the forces engaged in the 
Jong and successful struggle against Spain. Yet there were 
differences among these adventurers. Some, like Drake, mede 
privateering and maritime exploration the main business of 
their lives. Others, like Ralegh, had to be content with planning 
and organizing voyages in which they rarely or never took part ; 
nothing is further from the truth than the popular belief that 
Ralegh was a great sailor and that he contributed in person to 
the defeat of the Armada or to the discovery of Virginia. Cumber- 
land occupied a position midway between these. Like Ralegh, 
he arranged several expeditions which he was unable to 2ccom- 
pany, especially his so-called “ Fifth Voyage ” of 1592, in which 
his squadron and Ralegh’s fleet captured the great carrack 
‘Madre de Dios,’ the description of whose cargo is one of the 
most picturesque pages in Hekluyt. ‘‘ The spices were pepper, 
cloves, maces, nutmegs, cinamon, greene ginger ; the drugs were 
benjamin, frankincense, galingale, mirabolans, zocotrine and 
csmphire ; the silks, damasks, teffetas, sarcanets, altobassos 
that is counterfeit cloth of gold, unwrought China silke, sleaved 
silks, white twisted silke, curled cypresse,” and so on in rich 
variety. But, like Dreke, Cumberland seems to have heard the 
call of the sea, for he actually commanded in six of his voyages 
and became almost as great a bugbear to the merchants of Lisbon 
and Seville as Drake himself. 

The many letters which Dr. Williamson has drawn from the 
family archives at Appleby Castle and elsewhere, as well as 
those which he reprints from the Cecil correspondence and other 
sources, elucidate Hakluyt and Purchas in numerous details. 
They show, for instance, how anomelous—to e modern mind— 
were Elizabeth's methods of waging war on Philip the Second. 
Thus in 1592 Cumberland had received a patent euthorizing 
him to make a voyage “to annoy the King of Spain and his 
subjects, and to burn, kill and slay as just and needful cause 
shall require."’ On former occasions he had borrowed a warship 
or two, but this time he did not, because the thrifty Queen 
iorbsde him ‘to lay any Spanish ship aboard with her ships 
lest both together might be destroyed by fire.” He therefore 
hired a large and powerful vessel, the ‘ Tiger,’ from St. Malo, 
for £300 a month, and made full use of his patent right to press 
ships snd men into his service. Ralegh’s fleet, which was at 
sea at the same time, was a composite venture. The Queen 
provided two men-of-war, one of which, the ‘ Foresight,’ under 
that redoubtable mariner, Sir Robert Crosse, actually captured 
the ‘ Madre de Dios’ off the Azores. Ralegh supplied the ‘ Roe- 
buck,’ his brother sent another ship, and the City of London 
two more. The several parties invested varying amounts in 
the enterprise, which was, at one and the same time, an ect of 
wer ond a commercial speculation. Elizabeth, whose business 
faculty has never been exaggerated, put only £1,800 into the 
pool, as compared with £6,000 from the City and £5,000 from 
Ralegh, but when the plunder was divided the Queen contrived 
to get nearly £100,000 for her share, while the City and Lord 
Cumberland had to be content with cent. per cent.,and Ralegh 
declared that he had actually lost money on the transaction. 
The readiness of the shrewd merchants of London to invest in 
these privateering affairs is at first sight somewhat surprising, 
es Cumberland’s voyages on the whole unquestionably cost him 
far more than they yielded in booty. But we must remember 








that there were relatively few cpportunities for investing capital 
in those days, except in the purchase of land, end, further, that 
the fitting out of the ships in the Thames and the disrosal of 
their cargoes gave the enterprising traders chances of making 
money, apart from the actual dividends on their ventures. It 
is to be noted that Cumberland’s intimate relations with the 
City merchents, his partners in many a privateering venture, 
caused him to take the lead in that far more important enter- 
prise—the founding of the East India Company. The historic 
charter of December 30th, 1600, was granted to him and to 215 
knights, aldermen and merchants. As a member of the court of 
the Company, Cumberland had already taken an active part in 
the preparations for the first voyage, and had sold the Company 
his ship, the ‘ Malice Scourge,’ which, when she was built to his 
order at Deptford in 1595, was accounted the finest vessel ever 
launched for a private English owner. The ‘ Malice Scourge,’ 
re-christened the ‘ Red Dragon,’ was the Admiral’s ship in tho 
Compeny’s first expedition to the East Indies. 

Cumberlend’s chief naval exploit was the taking of Porto Rico 
in 1598. He told his sister-in-law, Lady Warwick, in a most 
interesting letter which Dr. Williamson prints for the first time, 
that : 

“For the West Indies what I have done this yeare maketh it 
apparant that their strongest places maie be carried with reason- 
able forces if they be resolutlie attempted. Porto Rico was 
thoughte invyncible and soe helde amongst them, they called 
it the Maiden Towne and feared noe force, yett loste not I by 
the enymie Thirtie men in gettinge it: there was in the towne 
seaven hundred men, foure hundred of them soldiers, that 
receaved paie of the Kinge: I did not land full seaven hundred, 
which goinge without Guydes came full upon their strongest 
places, yett, as before I have shewed you, we carried it, though 
all our souldiers (except Commanders) were men untrayned, and 
I assure myselfe had never seene land-servico most of 
them.” 

He went on to say that with a thousend men he would undertake 
to capture Panama itself, and eventhe Hevans, and thus to deal 
the Spaniard a fatal blow in his most vulnerable part. Cumber- 
land did not add that, though England might conceivably have 
taken these strong places in the West Indies, it was beyond her 
power at that time to hold them. He had, it is true, lost few 
men in the fighting at San Juan—Robinson says that sixty 
were kiiled—but he lost six hundred, or a third of his force, 
from dysentery within the six weeks from his first landing to his 
departure. We need not bleme Elizabeth’s councillors if they 
declined to adopt the sanguine young nobleman’s ambitious 
schemes, the time for which had not come. Cumberlend, how- 
ever, usually contented himself with cruising between the Tagus 
and the Azores—as Blake and Nelson and many less famous 
English seamen did after him. There he might hope either to 
intercept a Spanish carrack homeward bound from the Esst or 
the West Indies, or to capture some of the neutral vessels trading 
with Spain. In 1591, for example, he fell in with the Dutch 
fleet taking home the annual cargo of spices from the great 
mart at Lisbon and seized it as good prize. But Monson, whom 
he ordered to escort the convoy to Englend, unluckily met « 
strong Spenish squadron, which overpowered him and recovered 
the spice ships. Cumberland, retreating before this new 
Armeda, sent the pinnace, which, “like s flutter’d bird, came 
flying from far away,” to warn Lord Thomas Howard, then 
cruising off the Azores, of the unexpected approach of the 
enemy. Everyone knows how Sir Richard Grenville, alone cf 
Howard's captains, refused to accept the warning and sacrificed 
his fine ship, the ‘ Revenge,’ in an unnecessary fight with a 
whole Spanish fleet of less powerful vessels whose numbers at 
last prevailed. Cumberlend’s connexion with that famous 
episode is seldom noticed. According to Sir Richard Crosse, 
our privateers off the Spanish and Portuguese coasts would have 
done better if they had been properly provisioned. For the ill 
success of his own cruisers, wrote Crosse to Cecil, ‘* I may justly 
condemn such victuallers as ere officed to furnish Her Majesty's 
ships, whose abuses are greater lets to sea service than any 
policy or act of the enemy.” Cumberland tried to remedy this 
evil, but knavish contractors continued to be the curse of the 
Navy until the age of Nelson. Dr. Williamson has taken great 
psins to collect all the available materials for his biography. 
We could wish that he had edited some of the new documents 
with more care, particularly for the year 1592, and wrought 
them into a more coherent narrative. But the book as 
it stands, with its numerous quotations and its many illus- 
trations, is an instructive contribution to Elizabethan naval 


history. 
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TORMENT.* 

Waar the author of this volume has tried to do is to give his 
read rs an accurate impression of the daily life of a private 
soldier engaged on t’.e Western Front in the Great War. Such 
an impression is indeed hard to come by, since the professional 
writers either do not know the facts or are led astray by desire 
for the picturesque, and tte unliterary ““ Tommy,” as Mr. 
Jacomb very justly remarks, has not the descriptive knack, and 
holds besides that “it isa kind of unwritten code to mention only 
pleasant occurrences in one’s home letters and to gloss over all 
hardships and miseries as much as possible.” We should all 
have good reason, therefore, to be grateful to Mr. Jacomb if 
he Lad supplied the deficiency for us. That he has not alto- 
gether succeeded in doing so must ot be attributed to any lack 
on his part of patriotism or candour or literary skill. It is a 
sufficient guarantee of his patriotism that at the outbreak of 
the war he relinquished a lucrative business in the New Hebrides 
and sailed for England at the earliest possible moment to 
place his services at the disposal of his country. His book is in 
itself an equal guarantee of his open truthfulness, for he has 
evidently made no attempt to correct occasional erroneous 
prophecies by the light of subsequent events, and he recounts, 
perfectly frankly, incidents which a less honest man would 
have been tempted irresistibly to colour or suppress: and his 
style, while colloquial and at times slipshod, is clear and 
unpretentiou:, and quite sufficient for the purpose he had in 
view. His relations, too, with his comrades seem to have been 
uniformly cordial, so that his pessimistic opinions cannot be 
put aside as the morbid effusions of a mind jaundiced by 
personal unpopularity. 

Mr. Jacomb’s assertions, then, on matters of fact may be 


accepted unquestioningly ; but mere correspondence with 
actuality is not enough to ensure truth of impression. A house 


agent, as we all know, may give a description of a property 
without making a single statement that is open to objection, 
and yet leave in our minds an idea far different from that 
produced by contact with the dismal reality. The total effect 
of ** Torment”’ is similarly (although unintentionally) mislead- 
ing. The hardships which the author had to undergo were, 
no doubt, not unlike what many other soldiers in the ranks had 
to undergo; but the tacit assumption that such other soldiers 
reacted to them in th: same way is quite unjustified. Mr. 
Jacomb makes it abundantly clear that he must not be con- 
Physically he was at a disad- 
incapable of 


sidered as an average soldier. 

vantage: his defective health 
enduring fatigues which a normally sound man would have 
horne without excessive trouble. Furthermore his tempera- 
ment was exceptionally sensitive, so that not only did occasional 
acts of harshness or incivility by his superior officers grate on 


rendered him 


him more than they would have done on a less thin-skinned man, 
but they remained and festered in his memory afterwards with 
an accumulated bitterness. By most of us, luckily, past pain 
and past privations are soon forgotten; he was one of the 
unfortunate exceptions for whom suffering bcars compound 
interest. Notwithstanding his efforts to be fair, he cannot 
make the allowances requisite to adjust his own case to that of 
others. Tho ordinary rations do not meet his needs either in 
quantity or quality, and he is driven to supplement them by 
parcels from home; and he concludes that the Army is badly 
fed. An ordinary route march wearies him to the point of 
absolute exhaustion, so that he ‘‘ cannot understand how any 
men who have to endure the amount of physical exertion that 
we Tommies get, can possibly have enthusiasm for strenuous 
sports in their spare time.’ Yet in another place he mentions 
that some of his company amused themselves in the haleyon 
ntervals of “fatigues” by playing football. We need not 
detain our readers with other instances of Mr. Jacomb’s hasty 
generalizations from his own personal feelings, for his bias 
against authority, if it detracts from the value of his book, does 
nothing to impair its interest. It is an expression of a strictly 
individual point of view with which we cannot altogether 
sympathise, but which we can gladly applaud for its moral 
courage and intellectual honesty. 





THE HISTORY OF BOTANY.+ 
Tris volume is the outeome of a scrics of lectures, delivered in 
the University of Liverpool, in which the progress of the science 
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of Botany is traced from the earliest recorded times to the 
present day. Professor Harvey-Gibson expresses, in his 
preface, the hope that the “ outlines” may help the student of 
Botany “ to form a proper estimate of the relative values of the 
results achieved by investigators,” and “ to picture for himself, 
in correct perspective, the evolution of the science as a whole.” 
It is certain that the study of the history of a subject does 
produce an increased appreciation of the methods and points 
of view of the workers who have increased knowledge in that 
field, and often gives a more correct idea of the real interest of 
the subject than ean be culled from the ordinary elementary 
text-book. An element of human interest also is added. 

The origin of this science is traced back, by the author, to 
Theophrastus, a pupil of Plato and Aristotle, who was born 
370 B.c. This writer is remarkable both for the breadth of his 
knowledge and for its correctness. He seems to have laid the 
foundations not only of the study of the external and internal 
structure of plants, but also of the modern branch of the subject 
known as Ecology. He corrected the prevalent idea of the 
indiscriminate mutation of forms :—‘* Some say that wheat has 
been known to be produced from barley and barley from wheat, 
or, again, both growing on the same stool; but these accounts 
should be taken as fabulous.” The next development of the 
science took place in connexion with the Herbalists, who were 
mostly concerned with the medicinal value of plants, but who 
nevertheless contributed much to the advance of the pure 
science, 

After this period investigators pursued the subject for its 
own sake, and we learn how Saussure, in 1804, followed up 
the observations of Ingen-Housz on plant nutrition, and showed 
clearly the difference between the respiration of plants, which is 
comparable to the process of breathing in animals, and the 
gaseous interchange taking place during the day, which is part 
of a nutritive function ; how Hales, an admirable experimentalist, 
laid the foundations of plant physiology in 1717; how Andrew 
Knight showed that plants were able to perceive gravity and 
light, and to move in answer to such perception; that Robert 
Brown was able to make his wonderful discoveries with the 
help of very imperfect lenses, and that Williamson laid the 
foundations for the study of fossil plants in England, a tradition 
handed over to Scott and Oliver in the present day. The 
writer shows clearly how the progress of the science has 
been bound up partly with the improvement of the microscope 
and partly, especially the portions of the subject connected with 
nutrition, with the progress of chemistry. It is for this reason 
that one would like to have seen, under a consideration of the 
growth of plants, some mention of Bose’s Crescograph, appar- 
ently one of the most sensitive instruments ever invented, and 
one that will probably revolutionize our ideas of plant growth 
and movement. 

The lecture-room style is observed throughout the volume to 
ensure “‘a more vivid and readable” presentation. This is 
attained, but the ‘“ flow” is interrupted by discussions arising 
mostly out of views expressed by Sachs in his History of Botany. 
Professor Harvey-Gibson’s book is the only one in which an 
attempt is made to consider in a general manner the develop- 
ment of the science. The author makes no claim to deal in an 
exhaustive way with the subject, but he has produced a very 
readable statement, which may be recommended not only to 
students of Botany but also to the general reader. 





A NEW PLAY.* 
It was one of the secrets of the success of “O. Henry”’ that he 
was a master of the triple surprise. He would present the 
reader with what appeared to be a plot simple to the degree 
of exiguousness, and for some time it appeared that this was 
to be the main theme of the story. Then he would take this 
plot and turn it off at a right-angle with a new circumstance 
whose existence the reader had had but a very sporting chance 
of guessing. Then in the last three paragraphs, when the 
reader had, as he imagined, guessed the dénowement in the light 
of the new circumstance, a complete volie-face was effected by 
some trap-door means and a completely different, finale ensued. 
Miss Baker has followed much this sort of method in her play, 
except that as here most of the interest lies in the characteriza- 
tion, the reader is allowed to guess the fact of the final dénoue- 
ment, though not its method. Her plot is really an excellent 
ons. The main problem is this, and it is embellished by admirable 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 


* Miss Kobinson, By Elizabeth Baker, London: 
L3s. Ed. net.) 
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characterization and local colour, The young man, Horace, is 
found making love to his father’s typist, Miss Robinson. Ten 
minuteslater Miss Robinson accidentally discovers a secret whose 
publication would blow that rising politician, her employer, and 
his aspiring family completely out of the water. Horace, the 
family decide, must marry Miss Robinson to shut her 
mouth. The rising family are snobs and vulgarians, and 
(save only Horace) do not realise that it has never entered 
the innocent head of Angela Robinson that in the possession of 
the secret she had anything to sell. After the engagement has 
lasted a week she discovers on what terms she was to be admit- 
ted into the family, will not believe that Horace is in love with 
her and instantly ..... But we must not anticipate the 
unravelling of a web whose weaving and undoing London 
playgoers will, we hope, have the opportunity of witnessing. 
Critics rush in where managers fear to tread, but we cannot 
help believing that Miss Baker's is an acting play. As a side 
issue, by the way, it might prove useful to any fairly ambitious 
company of amateurs, TARN. 





FICTION. 


WHITEWASH. * 

Mr. VacHett draws in Whitewash a full-length portrait of a 
Victorian lady of rank, a widow who, in the minority of her 
son, has succeeded to the care of an estate and carries out her 
duties with loyaity to her late husband’s wishes, as she inter- 
prets them, but with a complete disregard for the best interests 
of her tenants. Lavish of doles and smiles, irreproachable in 
manner and dress, imperturbable in her self-confidence, this 
lady bountiful consistently disregards the rudiments of sanita- 
tion—where her tenants’ cottages are concerned—and is vigor- 
ousiy backed up in her parsimony by a grasping and unscrupu- 
lous agent. Lady Selina, in fact, reminds us of the ribald 
rhyme about the “lady of Berwick, who . . . distributed buns 
to the men who were down with enteric.” The “ whitewash” 
is the acquicscence or servility of neighbours and retainers, 
parson and doctor, who recognise her meanness, but from love 
of a quiet life prefer to follow lines of least resistance. Lady 
Selina is adored by her son and daughter up to a certain point. 
The boy's eyes are not opened until he is in the trenches; the 
girl ranges herself earlier on the side of opposition, but, while 
greatly attracted by the young doctor, an ardent champion of 
reform, becomes affianced to an estimable peer, who is a good 
landiord. Bullied out of an engagement based on respect 
rather than affection by the searching questions of an out- 
spoken girl friend, she goes over to the enemy, and becomes 
engaged to the doctor. Her son being killed in the war, Lady 
Selina is left in a strong position, but her daughter holds firm 
even when threatened by the less of her patrimony, and the 
mother’s hand is forced when the doctor produces the last letter 
written by ber son in which he condemns his mother’s methods 
and announces his resolve, if spared, to reform the administra- 
tion of the estate. The dénotment is ingeniously contrived, 
with a good curtain, and throughout there is no lack of animated 
and appropriate, if undistinguished, dialogue. Yet the book 
Jeaves us with far less sympathy for the representatives of 
either régime Mr. Galsworthy’s more serious studies of 
patricians and rebels. In particular the picture of Miss Arabella 
Tiddle is a fearsome presentation of the vulgarity and the 
devastating candour of the modern girl. 


than 


Becky and Co. By Margaret Baillie Saunders. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—To the wonderfully picturesque things 
which the author has discovered in the City of London we 
must now add the firm of * Messrs. Damer and Co.,” familiarly 





known as “Becky and Co.,” near the Tower Bridge. 
The Anglican Catholic element with which her books are 
coloured is stronger than usual, and a convent of Sisters 
Minor of St. Francis of Assisi is established, or, as the 


author would say, re-established, on the top floor of Messrs. 
Damer’s business premises. What the Founder of the Order 
would say to this rather irregular development does not seem 
to trouble the author, and the nuns take themselves as seriously 
as if they were legitimate descendants of the Order which 
flourished in Roman Catholic England. There is a love story 
in the book, which is readable but not particularly enthralling. ; 

ReavaBLe Novers.—Those Who Smiled. By Perceval 
Gibbon. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—A series of stories, 
“@ Whitewash. 


By lierace Annesley Vachell. Loudon: Cassell. 
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many of them concerning the sea. ‘“ Plain German,” the scene of 
which, however, is on dry land, is an interesting, though fan- 
tastic, study of German psychology.——T'he Clouding Crystal. 
By Douglas D. Kennedy. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. 
net.)—A war story concerning German spies who used spiritual- 
istic methods to obtain information. The book is written in 
the first person, and it was rather a mistake to make both the 
narrator and the hero cripples—the former as the result of a pre- 
war accident. It is impossible not to think of the immortal phrase 
in The Wrong Box : One drunken man, very good business ; 


7s. 


two drunken men, all my eye!———Mr. Preston’s Daughter. By 
Thomas Cobb. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—The two problems 
in this story are concerned with the same young lady. In the 


first place her appearance is so conspicuous that it compromises 
the hero to be seen taking her out to tea. In the second, the 
question of who is her father produces a series of embarrassments 
which are ended by the wife of the culprit announcing that 
she knew all about the ‘matter “oefore she married. The 
book is written with Mr. Thomas Cobb’s usual lightness of 
touch. 





POETS AND POETRY. 


THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY MOUSE.* 
TueEreE is (or perhaps there was) a school of painters which 
originated in France called the Vibrists. The adherents of the 
school have, beside a number of theories, one practice in commo) 
—they apply their paint in blobs. A 
by innumerable definite specks of many bright colours so 
mingled as in totality to produce the effect of grey. As for the 
drawing, it was not done with lines, but wasalso done with blobs. 
Stand close to the picture, and it was generally impossible 
to gather the intentions of the painter either in colour or form, 
but retire a little from it and the pattern became clear. Miss 
Edith Sitwell’s The Wooden Pegasus is like a Vibrist picture in 
being made up of innumerable bright patches of colour—very 
clear, very bright, often startling, sometimes pretty. Now, it 
is not everybody who can make little blobs of bright definite 
colour with printer’s ink. 
artifice. But—but Miss Sitwell does not seem to have used ly 
blobs for making any particular design. Stand a yard away— 
hold the book upside down, sideways, half shut one eye 
poems still obstinately remain blobs of bright colour and 
more. 


grey would be produced 


To do so requires considera 


** Across the fields as green as spinach, 
Cropped as close as Time to Greenwich, 
Stands a high house; if at all, 
Spring comes like a Paisley shawl— 
Patternings meticulous 

And youthifully ridiculous. 

In cach room the yellow sun 
Shakes like a canary, run 

On run, roulade, and watery trill— 
Yellow, meaningless, and shrill. 
Face as white as any clock’s, 

Cased in parsley-dark curled locks, 
All day long you sit and sew, 


Stitch life down for fear it . 


grow.’ 
She is often more perverse than that, but that is » fair specimen, 
for sometimes she is more humorous, for example, in the ver: 
funny “Solo for Ear-Trumpet” ; semetimes more attractive, 
for example, as in the following on trams :— 
“Castles of erystal, 

Castles of wood, 

Moving on pulleys 

Just as you should ! 

See the 

Flaunting like flags, 

Zella in the steeple, 

Sky all in rags.”’ 
The present writer confesses to being at first blush unjudicia!l) 
attracted by that sort of thing and by the charming black and 
magenta-pink cover of the book ; but, alas ! it is all a little dis- 


peopl ’ 


appointing. The poems seem the material for some sparkling 
design. Their humorous perversity, their scraps of clever 


metallic imagery, are rarely allowed to come to anything. 
There they are—all the bright patches with never a blurred 
outline or @ piece of muddy colour—the tone so cleverly main- 
tained ; but nothing is done with it. 

Miss Sitwell calls some of the most urban of her poems 


* (1) The Wooden Pegasus. By Ladith Sitwell. 
(64. net.) ~(2) The Three Moers. 
and Jackson. (Js. net. 
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Bucolics, but if the reader wants country poems we recommend 
to him a little book of verse called The Three Hoers, by Gershom 
Penfold. Its author has genuinely “ got the hang ” of a certain 
aspect of rural surroundings. He has succeeded in seeing the 
country through the eyes of the people who live in it, not with 
of the town-dweller on a holiday. For 


the ecstatic vision 
example, take the following first verse of a short poem called 
“The Spring” :— 
“IT hears ye flop, ol’ speckly trout, 

I spies the may a-bustin’ out, 

The bumble bee be pokin’ round, 

An’ heat be zazzling on the ground. 

Ther’—the cc vslips in the medder, 

Blackthorn snows along the edder.” 


* June ” 





Then, again (he is very fond of months and seasons), his : 
** Ro hedges come in June, 
Scenty beanfields all abloom, 
Raspin’ stone be on the blade, 
Reapers rest aneath the shad 
Little lads be shakin’ trees 
Clingy maybugs—iaids to tease, 
Sun be settin’—castin’ round 
Shadder giants on the ground. 
Waggon comes to cart the hay 
Acock in rows an’ waiting lay. 
Load be up—the cords be throwed, 
Gee Wut an’ down the lanes she goes 
Tom an’ Kate two guards be 
For tl be keepin’ company. 
He has here caught something of the magic of William Barnes. 


We wonder whether he will take a word of advice ? The book, it 
clear, is really a passionate vindication of the value of 
field worker, the man whom Carlyle called 
conscript,” he whose back is bent for us. But 
Mr. Gershom Penfold 
for example. A poet 


ovré man,” the 
he world’s 
‘old his reader as 


“The 


it is no use for a poet to 


, little inclined to do in Server,” 


ist never be openly didactic; that is the part of the prose 
vriter. The poet must remember the scripture: And 
without a parable spake He not unto them.” The poet is to 
ring inner conviction to the mind of his reader. He is not to 


e content with the reader’s passive assent to a Pi ce of dogma. 


facts or emotions in such a light that 
ad ypts the 


His function is to place 


I usly 


the reader spontane: desired opinion. 








Porms Wortuy or Consiperation.—Poems of Expression. 
By T. Geoffrey W. aes M.A. (Chancery Lane Printing 
Works, London. Is. 6d. net.) —Amusing little verses illustrated 
by clever woodcuts. English Madrigal Verse, 1588-1652. 
Collected by E. H. Fellowes. (The Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 

—An invaluable collection. It contains, besides many 
2drigals which had not before been reprinted, a great 
number of poems. written for the lute. Scholarly 
notes and introduction——Ash of Roses By H. F. 
Prevost Battersby. (Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.)— 


3s. 6d. net.) 
3y James A. 


Poems. By Robert Kemp. (Blackwell, Oxford. 
——The Death of Cleopatra, and Other Verses. 
lackereth. 6d. net.) 


(Longmans. 3s. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review..] 








The Edinburgh opens with an important 
Alison Phillips on * The Senate and the 
Covenant,” reminding us that as early as December, 1918, the 
Republican majority in the Senate made it that they 
uld object to the incorporation of a League of Nations 
Covenant in the German Treaty. Senator Lodge then 
aid that, if the Covenant were tacked to the Treaty, 


THE QUARTERLIES. 
rticle by Professor 
clear 
we 
Peace 
‘it might 


ndanger the Peace Treaty. and force amendments,” and 
it certainly would lead to very long delays.” If the warning 
vas disregarded, it was not the Senate’s fault. Professo: 


Alison Phillips reviews the controversy between the President 
and the signiticance of the 
especially reference to the Monroe 
a policy for the United States 
of them, it 


the Senate lains Senate’s 
rvations, 
which the Republicans regard is 


the 


d t 
and exp 


in Doctrine, 


rest 


to detine, while Democrats, or some think of 


simply as a guarantee of the American Republics against non 
American aggression. The article deserves careful reading. 
A well-informed writer describes the situation in “ The Suc 


Monarchy ’ 
Hunge 
before 


cession States of the Hapsburg 
light. He 


Southern Slavs, 


wy, and declares that the 
preparing 


predicts trouble in 


like the Germans 1870, are 


in an unfavourable | 





| 
| 
| 


| 


to secure national unity by an aggressive war—against Italy. 
We can only express a hope that the Southern Slavs, so recently 
liberated by the efforts of Italy, France and Great Britain, 
will not be guilty of such monstrous folly and ingratitude as 
this anonymous writer imputes to them. Another unsigned 
article points the theory 
3olshevik practice Dr. ; 
instructive Capitalism,” 
the dawn of history Capitalism ha 
ditions if not on the 


and 
begins most 
that from 


con- 


Communist 
Shadwell 
showing clearly 


s existed under 


contrast between 


in Russia. a 


essay on 


simuar 


scale, and that it is in no true sense 


same 
| ‘ 


a modern development, as the Marxians falsely assert. Mr. J.A. 
Stevenson describes The Agrarian Movement in Canada, 
a new farmers’ party which has developed rapidly and success- 


fully, even in Quebec. 
The 


Lord Midleton contributes a dispassio 





article on Gallipoli Expedition,’ concluding with the 





remark that ‘“‘ the cult of *supermen ’ can be carried too far, 
and if these islands eve produce another man with Lord 
Kitchener’s powers, he can be used to best advantage by being 
confined within the limits of human energy.” The editor, 
Mr. Harold Cox, writes on ** War and Population,” enforcing the 
pessimistic—and, as we think, ve ry doubtful—view that * unless 
the ever-increasing streams of children, which the Birth-Rat 
| Commission calls for, die in infancy, their ultimate fate must 
be starvation or death on th hattlefield The food resources 
of the world are not so fully developed as Mr. Cox assumes. 
Other articles of note in a most readable number are Mr. 
Bedwell’s on “The English Church beyond the Seas” and 
Mr. F. A. Wright’s charming essay on “ Meleager of Gadara,” 
with verse translations. The Quarterly has an appreciative 
| article on Lord Beaconstield by Lord Esher, who maintains, 
| against Lord Morley, that, “judged by its points, Disraeli’s 
policy, whether for good or evil, left a deeper mark upon the 
history of his country than the legislative enactments of his 
political rival.” Miss Hilda Vakeley write ughtfully on 
‘Sir Alfred Lyall and Indian Problems,” discussing the unsolved 
question of how the Hindu mind will react to the alien Western 
ideas which it has been slowly and painfully absorbing for a 
century. Mr. R. H. Murray discusses ‘‘ The Idea of Prog 
observing that, though “ The belief in some forms of progress 
| may well be a delusion, yet, as R. L. Stevenson profoundly 
| remarked, ‘the actual is net the true Mrs. Woods contri- 
butes a sympathetic character-sket : of the late Mrs. Humpbry 
Ward, one of her oldest friends, and Mrs. Wharton performs a 
somewv vhat similar service for the late Mr, Henry James, with 
reference to his letters. Classical studies are well represented 
in this number. Professor Conway has a suggestive paper on 
The Place Dido in History’; he contends that Virgil, in 
the Fourth Book of the Aeneid, virtually anticipated the ideas 
of the Age of Chivalry, showing a keener appreciation of women’s 


virtues and sorrows than his contemporaries or many succeeding 


generations could feel. Lord Ernle discusses The Golden 
Ass of Apuleius.” Mrs. Strong describes some “ Greek Portraits 
in the British Museum.” She remarks with truth that the 
familiar collections, withdrawn from view during the war, 
have now an air of novelty which provokes to new studies of 
| the sculpture, and her account of some of the portrait busts is 
| of great interest. Harold Russell has a paper on * Parasitic 
Flies,” R. R. Marett considers “* Primitive Relationships ” 
in a paper which anthropologists will find stimulating, and Mr 
Bertram Clayton deals plainly with what he regards as the 


grossly exaggerated claims of to be a means of 
edification. 








In the July number of H the Historical Association’s 
excellent quarterly (2s. net), Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, writing on 
“Ethnology and History,” expounds his ingenious methed of 
studving races, like the Melanesians, which have no written 
records—a method which many anthropologists regard with 
suspicion. Mr. Edward Armstrong contributes a suggestive 
paper on “ Ma hiavelli as Political Thinker,” explaining why 
the little pamphlet on “The Prince,” which appeared a 
critical moment in 1531 and oused a furious and un ng 

eee has g if s author ‘ toriety t 
longer and seemingly more important works ln t . 

ri * Histori I Re visions > Mr. E. R. Adair states the W 
view of the Petition of Right, usin the able study by Miss 
Relf, of Minnesota University, to which w uve called attention 
The new view is, in brief, that t Petit 6 NOt a statute 

| and that it merely recorded Charles the First's admussion at 
| ances such as I Nn Lee wert 


' certain specific 
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Greek Science and Modern Science. By Charles Singer. 
(University of London Press and Hodder & Stoughton. Is. 6d ) 
—Dr. Singer, the newly appointed Lecturer on the History of 
Medicine at University College, has published his inaugural 
lecture, in which he instituted @ comparison and contrast 
between Greek science and modern science. “‘ Greek scientific 
works often blunder in observation or err in inference, they all 
too frequently accept facts at second hand or without verifice- 
tion, and it is their besetting sin that they constantly make 
sweeping generalisations on inadequate evidence. But their 
firm faith in order is that which marks off their view of the 
Universe from that of all other ancient and from all primitive 
peoples.” On the other hand, while Greek Science was always 
associated with Greek Philosophy, Modern Science began, long 
before the Renaissance, with the solution of practical problems 
and had no connection with philosophy. Again, Greek physical 
science failed to progress because its records of work were 
The Greek writers set down their conclusions and 
concealed their methods. ‘It is as though we had a collection 
of the last few lines of a series of scientific articles.” Methe- 
matics has been a progressive science from the earliest times 
because its results could not be recorded without the processes 
leading up to them. But biology, medicine, chemistry feiled 
to advance after the decline of Greece because the Greeks had 
left no intelligible account of their methods of research. 


imperfect. 





Free Will and Destiny. By St. George Lene Fox Pitt. 

(Constable and Co. 5s.)—This is an earnest exposition of the 
doctrine that the true object of human endeavour is the conquest 
of egoism, and thet with such a conquest harmony will be estab- 
lished between the conflicting purposes of existence and the 
great vexed questions of metaphysics will vanish with the 
extinction of the egos that produce them. Incidenta!ly it 
advocates free and widespread discussion of moral problems 
with a view to discovering some common ground for all activities 
and creeds, and it directs attention, in this respect, to the 
activities of the Internatior’al Moral Education Congress. It 
is written with commendable restraint and courtesy, but it is 
too disjointed and fragmentary in argument to be quite con- 
vincing to those who are not elresdy prepared to accept the 
general position maintained. The author supports his thesis 
with some economic propositions of more than doubtful validity, 
such, for example, as the contention that the world is “ richer” 
to-day than it was before the war because the price of the 
world’s wealth (t.¢., its exchange value expressed in terms of 
money) has risen above the pre-war level. 





The aphorism, the metaphysical epigram, is always attractive, 
and it gains rather than loses if its author be far removed from 
us in time, space, or point of view. Leo Shestov (All Things are 
Possible. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. net) is, complains Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence in his preface, a tiresome author. He is so confirmed 
a negativist that he absolutely refuses any imputation of a 
central idea, and having found thet “‘ ands” and “ buts”? and 
““therefores”’ hamper him, he clips them off, “ so that his thought 
is like a man with no buttons on his clothes, ludicrously hitching 
along.’ But regard his book as a series of slightly long-winded 
aphorisms, and we shall not miss the buttons and may very 
much enjoy the light which he throws upon an alien point of 
view :— 

* Egoism in a man strikes us unpleasantly because it betrays 
our poverty. ‘I cannot dole out my abundance to my neigh- 
bour, for if I do I myself shall be left with little.’ We should 
like to be able to scatter riches with a royal hand; and, there- 
fore, when we see someone else clutching his rags with the 
phrase, ‘property is sacred,’ we are hurt. What is sacred 
comes from the gods, and the gods have plenty of everything, 
they do not count and skimp, like mortals.” 

‘Napoleon is reputed to have had a profound insight into 
the human soul; Shakespeare also. And their vision has 
nothing in common.” 

** Nobody has ever doubted that it was a vice to be unstable 
in one's opinions. Three-fourths of our education goes to teach- 
ing us most carefully to conceal within ourselves the change- 
ableness of our moods and judgments. A man who cannot keep 
his word is the last of men: neverto betrusted. . . Morality, 
here as always making towards utilitarian ends, issues the 
‘eternal’ principle: thou shalt remain true to thy convictions, 
. « « Men are terrified even to rare ar inconstant in their 
own eyes. They become petrified in their beliefs, and no greater 
shame can happen to them than that they should be forced to 
admit that they have altered in their convictions. . , One 
need neither see, nor hear, nor understand what is taking 
place around one: once your mind is made up, you have 





————_s 


lost your right to grow, you must remain a stock, a statue, the 
qualities and defects of which are known to eve ry body.” 


Mr. Lawrence comments upon the increased Orientalism of 
Russian thought before the revelution. In the present book 
the actions and reactions of Prussian metephysics and the newer 
tendency are curious. 





Early Tialian Literature. Vol. I. Pre-Dante Poctical Schools. 
By Ernesto Grillo. (Blackie. 103. 6d. net.)—Dr. Grillo, of 
Glasgow University, is doing valuable work for Italian studies 
Hoe has followed up his critical anthologies of Italien prose and 
poetry with a volume on the early poets, writing before | 
whom Italian was by no means 2 fixed or standardized tongus, 
Dante is very properly omitted, for his example and his fame 
gave the Tuscan dialect a literary supremacy which became ever 
more commanding. His pred ecessors and meny of his conte; 
poraries, who are represented in this collection, are little known 
in England, except Jacopone da Todi and the Tuscans lik 
Brunetto Latini end Compagnetto. 
twelfth century pieces and goes on with the Sicilien school— 
including the Emperor Frederick the Second himself, the * wonde: 
of the world ’—the Umbrian, the Tuscan, the Bolognese, end 
the North Italian schools, the last of which offers the greatest 
linguistic difficulties. Dr. Grillo prefixes an excellent esssy, in 
the course of which he vigorously repudiates the theory that 
early Itelian poets were the docile followers of the Provencal 
troubadours. 


300, for 


The book begins with some 
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GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W. 1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’ Ss 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers prices. 

Linen List 40P sent post 

ROSINSON & CLEAVER Ltd, BELFAST 


The Last Six Days. 


HAMPTONS JULY 


free. 


SALE 


illustrations and full particulars of many bargains that are never 
eau i e'sewhere in Carp Furnishing Fabrics, Curtains, Household 
L Lace Curtains, China, Glass, Wallpapers, Second-hand Furniture and 
A 


Iiustrated Sale 


sist inst PALL MALL 


Hamptons 


its and last day 


DENT’S 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 
Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 
Lritish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 
rhe only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
egulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
| Makersof the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
(1 STRAND, W.C.2, op 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3 


EAST, S.W. 1. 


nt Iree nna 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


@21DB-wAnc. 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you t> pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, &c. 


E ATON SQUARE, with Garage, Stabling and Rooms over. 
= For Sale, the long lease at a moder: ate ground rent, with immediate 
possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run FAMILY 
RESTDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and Dressing-rooma, 
Liathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dining-room, Library, 
and complete domestic offices, Principa: and Secondary Staircases. 
I ne, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
Eas ¢ z Plate as well as Eagle Range. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
upied up till June, 1920 and is in excellent struc- 








tr tion. An exceptional opportunity for any 
I house of very moderate size yet dignified and with 
t ommodation. Opposite entrance to Squars 
G ins Lawn Tennis Ground. 

vy to Messrs. MANN & ‘SON. 2 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
n Victoria Station, 8.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 2040. 


rage, €c,, not required, house could be sold without at reduced 








Catalogue | 


WATCHES ANDCLOCKS | 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
B OARD OF EDUCATION, 


Applications are invited for the undermentioned VAC ANC IES :— 
Applications should be addressed in covers marked “‘C. A.” tothe SECRETARY, 
Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
SCOTTISH candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education 

Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1. 
INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

Candidates must be British subjects, and not less than 23 or more than 30 
@®ears of age, exceptions being made in respect of the maximum only. 

Initial pay is Rs, 400 per month rising to Rs. 850 after about 19 years’ service. 
Thero are also selection grades rising to Rs. 1050 a month. __ First-class passage 
to India will be granted on first appointment. Selected candidates of non- 
Indian domicile will receive, in addition to pay, an overseas allowance of Rs. 50 
per month and free second-class return passages four times during their service 
when proceeding out of India on furlough. Full particulars as to pay, le ave, 
and conditions of service and further details as to the particular posts can be 
obtained from the Sdetmer of Education or the Scottish Education Department. 














(14) UNITED PROVINCES.—LUCKNOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
PRINCIPAL. Initial salary Rs. 500 a month (excluding overseas allowance). 
Free quarters. Duties meee supervis hal A new ny with a European 

ice-principal and Indian teaching staff Age of pupil 6-19 

(2) BU RMA. RANGOON. GOVERNMENT NORMAL ‘SCHOOL. HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Free quarters. A good University degree and a knowledge of 
phonetics essential 

(3) UNITED PROVINCES.—INSPECTRESS OF TRAINING INSTITU- 


TIONS FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, Candidates must be graduates with ex- 


| 
| perience of school teaching and have completed a recognized training course 
| for Secondary Sehool teaching. The duties include some Training College 
| Instruction, inspection of larger High Schools, and Registrarship of Public 
| Examinations. 

(4) BOMBAY (SIND) INSPECTRESS OF SCHOOLS. House rent allow- 


graduates ofa British University 
gone throug h a training course 
Department on the education of 


Candidates must be 
ul have 
to the 


ance Rs. 50 per month. 
r possess equivalent qualifications az 
rhe inspectress also acts as Advis 
girls and women 

(5) MADRAS.—QUEEN MARY'S 
SOR OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
the University of Madras and 


NOT IN THE IN 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. PROFES- 
Free quarters. The College is affiliated to 


gives instruction up to the L.A. Pass Standard. 


DIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 








PUNJAB LAHORE.—NORMAN SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Salary Rs. 300 per month, rising by annual increments of Rs. 20 
to Rs. 500. 

} ‘te GOVERNORS of the METHODIST COLLEGE, 

BELFAST, juvite applications for the post of LADY SUPERINTEN: 
DENT or W \RDEN of the McArthur Hall (The Girls’ Hostel of the College). 
About 110 pupils, ages 10-18, are in residence. 

The lady appointed will be expected to assume direction (subject to the Principal 
of the College) of all matters pertaining to the management of the Hostel, and 
should have the necessary educational qualifications. She will be required to 





enter upon her duties on September Ist 
Prev I 
Initial salary, £250 
Applicatic 
liately 


ious experience in a sin post of responsibility is considered desirabie. 
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NEW PANEL OF EXAMINERS 

Applice ions are invited for inclusion in : the PANEL OF EXAMINE and in 
(1) Arithmetic, (2) Art, (5) Bookk ping, (4) Chemistry, (5) Reon ma 
(6) English, (7) French, (8) General Knowledge, (9) Geography, (10) Germax 
(11) History, (12) Italian, (13) Latin, (14) Mathematics, (15) Mechanics, (16) Mi tal- 
work, (17) Needlework, (18) Precis Writing, (19) Physics, (20) Sh ythand, | 21) 
Spanish, (22) Typewriting, (23) Woodwork 

Some of the examinations will be for children, and others for older students or 
adults 


ted for inclusion in the panel of assistant examiners 
) Examination (The work in this case con 
1 Arithmetic and English for children of 


Applications are also invi 
for the Junior County Scholars} 
of marking, but not setting) pa 





sista 





















11 years of age 

Applications must be on the official form G 126, to be obtained with par- 
ticulars of the appointments, rates of payment, et by sending a stamped 
uddressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATLON oo FICER, Education Off es, 
Faraday House, 8 and 10, Charing Cross Road, 2, to whou they must be 
returned by Saturday, 18th ptember, 1920. 

Every communication must be mark “i G.4. on the ent lope. 

Canvassing disqualifies 

JAMES B contr 
Clerk of the Lendon County ¢ 
MNHE HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF LINCOLN’S INN 
Appli ations are invited from iversity men for the office of UNDER 
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¥ A 3 RAS O 8. -€ SCHOOL 
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sV¥E will hold the following SALES by AUCTION during next week, eact Wasted. tor 8 pees ee a : 
zy at t o'clock precisely HI} M \ rie MASTER to teach and ’ 
J Til AND FOLLOWING Da¥.—VALUABLE BOOKS AND Mss., the | 1 AC WER ’ static a sere a vg re 
{ Sydney Humphries, Esq., of Florence, Viscountess Massereene and Tone et 3 rem il. Salary £350, rising by az 1 rements of 
of the late Mr. Allnutt, of Clapham, of Mrs. O t 150) \ at will vee i from tes ° Me 
; t, Esq., of Robert Spence Hsq., of the Rev, P } ca " ates tor the fort t work fud sha lug 
$ ton, Fsq., and of the Earl of Dunraven: trom the Library of Sir Ja $ of Voarding-he ‘ 
—— M.P., aud from the Collection of the late Henry Newnham Davis, Esq., | 2 An "ASSIST ANT sé LENC! MASTER to teach Science throughout 
sm | Securs! +} ' i Hor rs degre uired 
LY 26TH AND Fontowina Day.—COINS AND MEDALS, the property o i p aoe Dee ie bee aves an t £20 to £35 
Surtecs Sumner, of 26, Woburn Square, W.C.. of E. W. Rashieign, Esq. | An ASSISTAN' MATHES' ICAL MASTER to teach the 
Pee late Dr. Wm. Moir Bryce, LL.D. (sold by Order of the Trustees) and | throughout the school. Sca ‘ } sing by annual 
P rn ¢ 350 ywnmMer r sal 1 Ae zt ¢ 
JULY 277 AND FoLLowINa DAY. ee ag DRAWINGS AND OL experien : ' : ; 
PAINTING S, from the collection of the late K. D’Arey, Esy., of Stanmor | : “ < 
Hall, Middlesex (sold by Order of the Tru be My pt ne rivate sources , "Rp | r I’ } ‘Kk P 
iv . ~ ; ota r ’ k ) 
JULY 28t4 anp Two FoLtowtxe Days.—PRINTED HOOKS. AUTO- | [' HE UNIVERSITY O | SHEFFIELIL 
GRAPH LETTERS AND MSS., the property of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Yar- | - -s . oe > ' > 
borough, of F. P. Asht mn, Esq., of Brig Gen. T. M.S. Pitt, and of Miss Flores LECT st , MODERN HISTORY, 
May 
JULY 29rH AND 30tTH.—OLD GLASS AND SILVER AND WORKS The Ceuncil are about to at t a Lecturer Modern H story. Salary 
ART, the preperty of Mrs. Sharp, of Rothesay. Bute, of Cav, Filippo de Filippi, £300 per annum. Further particulars may b ybtained from the undersigned, 
dion. K.C.I.E., and of other Private Collectors ) witl SPAR SS 26 RES ae ee ee 
iilustr ited Catalogues, containing 6 plates, price 23s | W. M. Gil ONS, . 
May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had Registrar, 
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COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR A MYNWY. 


Qe 


COLEG 
The Council of the College invites applications for the following posts. Salary 
250, increasing to £350 per annum :— 
° ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY. 
2. ASSISTANT LECTURER in MAT iE MATICS, who should have special 
qualifications in applied mathematics 
3. Two ASSISTANT LECTURERS 
GEOLOGY. 
4. ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ENGINEERING. 
Further particulars regarding the above posts may be obtained from the 
undersigned, by whom applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) 
must be received on or before August 7th, 1920. 
BROWN, 


tegistrar. 


and DEMONSTRATORS in 





DD. J. A. 


University College, Cardiff, 


July 19th, 1920. 
Ss HANGHAT 
EDUC ATION. AL 





MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
~ DEPARTMENT. 


Three ASSISTANT MISTRESSES are required in the Council's Schools, 

Candidates to be from 25 to 35 years of age and unmarried. They should be 
roined, certificated and experienced. The following special particulars apply 
to the three appointments :— 

1. Experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Lower Forms, 
Froebel certificate and to be a good disciplinarian. 
2. Experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Upper Forms, trained graduate 
and specially qualified to teach veography. ‘To be a good disciplinarian. 
3. = jally qualified to undertake kindergarten work. 

PAY.—Taels 189.75 per mensem without allowances except participation in 
the Superannuation Fund; under agreement for three years with an increase 
ii the agreement is renewed. At the present rate of exc hange Taels 4 equals £1 ; 
exchange is, however, liable to fluctuation; Ist class intermediate passage is 
provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent as soon as possible. 

JOHN POOK and CO., 
Agents, Shanghai Municipal Council. 


with higher 





we 





68 Fenchurch Strect, 
London, E.C 


July, 1920. 


W EST 


PHYSICAL 


COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


wie 


TRAINING IN 

the West Riding Education Committee are prepared to reccive from qualified 
women, applications for appointment as ORGANIZER of PHYSICAL TRALN- 
ING in Elementary Schools 

Initial Salary, £350 (including Bonus), with four annual increments of £15 and 
one of £10; some allowance may be made for previous service 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of tre aining in the 
system and had previous teaching experience. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment together with application 
forms, Which must be returned duly completed not later than Monday, August 25rd, 
#20, may be obtained trom the LDCCATION DiPARTMENT, County Hall, 
Wakefletd 


Ce RNWALL EDU 
TRURO 


Swedish 








COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS. 


CATION 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 
(September 16th), an ASSISTANT MISTRESS— 
science (Physics and Botany) or Geography. 
urnham Report), £170-£220, according to 


term 
ch either 
issuc of 


Wanted, for next 
draduate— qualified to tea 
Initial Salury (pending 
previous expericnce 
Forms of application may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County 
School for Girls, Truro, to whom they should be returned not later than 28th July. 
Education Department, County Hall, ‘Truro. 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITT EE. 
HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





LAUNCESTON, 


Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT-MASTER. Good English Literature 
and History for Senior Locals. French and Mathematics with Middle Forms. 
Singing a recommendation. Games, 

Initial salary, £180 to £230, according to previous experience. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
Htorwell Grammar School for Boys, Launceston, on or before 9th August. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 

20th July, 1920. 


i, ETHODIST 





COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD of the FRENCIL DEPART- 
MENT, non-resident. The successful candidate will be required to enter upon 
the duties oj the ollice on September Lst.—Letters of application, stating salary 
expected, with copies of testimonials, to be addressed to the PRINCIPAL at 
the Collewe. 


Vi ANCHEST 


PROBATIONERS 


ER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
PENDLEBURY. 


of good education ‘taken for three years’ training. Salary 


£20, £22, and £25, with board, lodging and laundry. Lectures given and Certifi- 
cates granted.—For p: rticulars apply «o the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, 
VHE QUEEN’S UNIV ER SILTY OF BELFAST. 
The LECTURESHIP in ECONOMIC HISTORY is now vacant. Salary, 


£450 per annum. 
The Senate has created a Lectureship in Spanish Language 
Salary, £450 per annum. 
Applic ations for these Lectureships are invited on or before 31st 
The Lectureships may be held by men or women. 
Information as to term: of appointment may be obtained from 
JOHN M. PINNEGAN, 
N.B.—Canvassing of individual Curators directly or indirectly 
sidered a disqualification. 
ASTERS wanted for September: (1) PUBLIC | 
; classics, mathematics, modern languages, science, history, and English : 
(2) SECONDARY SCHOOLS, ail subjects ; (3) Preparatory Se hools, specia ulists 
for scholarship work, junior and games. Good salaries, starting in some ca 
up to £450 per annum.—FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Tutorial Dept.), 
538 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Bek rOUGH ROAD COLLEGE, ISLEWORTH. 


rt TORS to take (1) E NGLISH 
nination of the Board of Education, and for the 
‘ The duties commence at the middle of 
with increments according to seale, with board and 


and Literature. 
August. 


Secretary. 
will be con 


SCHOOLS, 





Wanted, two RESIDENT and GEOGRAPHY, 
(2) FRENCH, for the Final Exa 
London University 
Salary £240, 


Arts Degree at 
September. 
rooms 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


Lorough Road College, Isleworth. 








yee NCIES FOR LECTURERS IN BOTANY, 


Applications are invited for vacant posts of Lecturers in Botany at Schools 
of Agriculture in the Union of South Africa. 

Candidates should be graduates in Science of recognized Universities, 
special knowledge in Botany. 

Experience gained in Agricultural Totany is very desirable. 

Duties include the instruction of students and the carrying out of experiment 
and investigation work. z 

Salary £400 per annum, rising, subject to satisfactory service, by 
ments of £30 per annum to £550 per annum. 

Free furnished quarters are provided to single men, 
at the Schools at a charge of £50 per annum. 

Free house (or an allowance in lieu thereof) is granted to a married man. 

A temporary war benus is also payable under present condition: 

Appointments will be considered at an advanced step in the scale if the sue. 
cesstul applicant possesses exceptional qualifications or experien 


and have 


annual incre- 


board being obtainable 






The appointments will be under contract for a period of three years, i mav 
become permanent at the end of that time, provided the appointee makes himself 
conversant with both official languages. 

Passage. First-class pass: irom Southampton to Capetown will be bey plied 
to the appointee only, and first-class fare over the South African railw 

Applications (in duplicate), giving particulars of aye, qualifications and « xperi- 
ence, accompanie d by copies ‘of testimonials (also in duplic ate), she uld he lodged 
with the S RET ARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of 






South Afric: 2 Victor ia’ Street, 


PAREINGTON | 





London, S.W. 1, not later than 7th August, 1920 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress-Elect—Miss A. L. HARRISON (Cantab.), 

Required in September, SCIENCE MISTRESS, Graduate with good Chemistry 
and either Physics or botany. Temporary Salary Seale £180 to £800 by annual 
increments of £10, and additional payments at all points of £10 for 1 t or 2nd 
Hons. Degree and £10 for optional third year of training: full allowance for 
approved service elsewhere. Application should be made at once on printed 
Form which may be obtained ~—_ the undersigned on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope—H. WHALLEY, Acting Director of Education 
and Secretary, Education Office, ateoten 29th June, 1920. 

WS T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 

Wanted, in September, an experienced MUSIC MISTRESS with ex« 
qualifications to teach either Piano or Piano and Violoncello. Salary accordir 
to qualifications. Pe. urther particulars on application to to the » HE AD-MISTR E Ss. 














Ile - 


YAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
/ date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price $8. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY). LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
‘LEGTURES, &eo. 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTYTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.soc., O.B.E. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at ane em > he annually in Ap vril. 

Next Session begins October 6. or Calendar and iurther particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfle ia Colle ze, Hampstead, N.W.3 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
tg BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdewne Koad, Bedford.—Principal: Miss 8TANSFEL)). Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Mastage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: 

Kt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. GQ. 

Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 

cerning Sc holarships. Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the Principal, iss Kk. E. LAW RENCE. 


B 5k & O R C H A R D 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF Sanaa ING, 
YKHURST, KENT, 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley Oollege; 1st Class R.H,S, 
Examination), 
Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley College; 
ist Class R.H.S. Examination), 
Limited number of students taken. Practical, theoretical, and individual 


training given in all branches of gardening, Students prepared for the R.H.S, 
Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate = a. for whom 
special arrangements are made-—-Apply to the PRINCIPA 





YARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 

Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration. 

Gardening Year begins mid-September : work will include re-making rose garden, 
greenhouse erection, &e.—KRIDLEY-PLAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


CO rans, LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, tables, a Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
ae. “Sotany bs by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Mosheting, Fruit- ppeeneeving, —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIP ALS. 
GIRLS’ SOHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


TPYHE COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 


Prospectus on application. 


SCHOOL, HARROW. 


guineas per annum. p ‘ 
S T. MARGARET’S 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripes) and of the Maria Grey Training College 


MuE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! ot 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing ¢ air | from Downs and sea. 


HE GRANGE, BU XTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 


Prep. | for Exams. he Miss L. C. DODD. 


-NBAD MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, , thorough 


tion on mod rn lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science 
attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful pounds, 
Well recommendcd.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


duce 
liome care and individual 
Situated on the hill slopes. 
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SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


I INGHOLT 
4 Term began May 4t 4th 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons.). 
Te ‘1. .7 


7 rayshott. 


H IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
__Paivate Residential Schoo! for Girls. Tele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 


ERSEY L ADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
JERSE The oi modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Head- 
Mistress. 


FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 


Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens in 
September. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue de Morges 34. 


NW ——_ RLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
kK class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorou h ge iwation. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
‘scort from London.—For prospectus, &e ", write to Principals, Mines. RUF ER. 








{R 2 ENCH.—Oral or Correspondence Classes by a group of Pro- 
fessors. French translation, conve r ition, composition ; also mathematics, lan- 

uages, book-keeping, shorthan i. Coaching for Mi itriculation and Degree Examina- 
fic ms, Engineering, & Accommodation for Lady or Gentleman student desiring 
tuition. —Communicate with M. BEAUME, 5 rue Henry-Ding, Grenoble, France. 


BOYS’ SGHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
sz HOLARSHIPS FOR SONS OF ARMY OFFICERS. 





i number of boys may be nominated by the Army Council for admis- 
sion ~¥ i Competitive Examination, to be held at Brighton College on 7th and 
Sth June, 1921, for one Gill Memorial Scholarship of the annual value of £50, 


and several Gill Memorial Exhibitions of the annual value of £45; cach tenable 
tor 3 years, or for 4 years on the recommendation of the Headmaster. 





Candidates for nomination must be (1) under 144 on Ist June, 1921; and (2) 
sons of ofticers of the Regular Army (serving or retired) or, if such are not avail- 
able, sous of officers the Special Reserve or Territorial Force. 

Applications (accompanied by Birth Certificates and Certificates of Conduct 
covering the two previous years) should reach the SECRETARY, War Oltice, 
London, 8.W. 1 t later than tst April, 1921, 


OW TO BECOME NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 
tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains oncise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated « descrip- 
tion of life at the Koyal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publication 

Dept.), GLEVES, | * Roya Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
AUTICAL | COLLE iE,  PANGBOURNE. 

L CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, pt. MERCHANT SERVICE, 

so f Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
i tions to Royal Navai College, Dartmouth. Early applications 




















on d be de 
Apply MM sers. “DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 3. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, LTD., 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
“Di REC HORN ¢ ASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, 
! pened in October next as a 


and situated 


4 miles fre i sh, will be 
PRI PARA ORY st HOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15), 
Head-Masters : 
H. M. Rl SH, B.A. 
(Former! Head-Master of Merchiston Castic Preparatory School), 


and 
kK. W. BURTON, B.A. 


Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatc ry School). 
Boys will be prepared for all the Public School and may be entered as 
BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY HOARDERS. 
SPECIAL TERMS for Sons of the Clergy. 
Fur r particulars and copies of the preliminary prospectus can be obtained 
from Messrs, I iL. L. BILTON, W.S., 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


de sLAR ACADEMY, DOLLAR. Founded in 1818. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A 


+ Th EW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, 1920, 
Complet oT sh School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. LExtensive grounds, beautiful 
ind healthy situation Illustrated prospectus and list of boarding-houses on 


appli ation to HEAD-MASTE AR 5 or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


B ING DON S¢ HOOL, BERKS.—Publie School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. tbail, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Schol arships, July —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &ec. 


Be RNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes yained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, ae. 
ARMY, iacluding 1st and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth, 
pq sUDENr Ss ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Apply H. W. RAISLN, U.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 
Boad, Bournemouth, 


PPUETION | as BR OADST AIRS —Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M. A., 
V assical Scholar, Trinity Col 

three RESIDEN1 rl PILS ¢ hg for Uni 

attention Add » St. cl » Broads tairs, Kent. 


ting” PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— Retired Clergynian can 
ceive ¢ HILDREN for instruction or for holidays. Trained nurse kept 
pply Rey W. JEFFERY, Elm Dene, St. Lawrence, 1.W. 


lege, Cam! brik », can re 
rsity examin tiv ms. dudis idual 









—For p: artic ula 


rWO LADIES, country, Scotland, one Cambridge Teacher's 
Diploma, distinctions, willing to take charge of, educ ate, and board 3-4 

girls, ages 9-14. Spe cially suitable for children whose parents are abroad 

Terms, &c., apply Miss WALLIS SMITH, Drumbey Cott: age, Killearn, Stirlingshin 





~“O-EDUC ATION. —Major and Mrs. T. J. FAITHFULL 
. will 1g charge of two or three children 8-10 years old for education 
with their ow P.N,L.U. governess, —Addre 


$3, Sudbury, Sulfolk, 





O-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. Ali 
instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the aim being entirely 
normal development in every direction. Pupils received from 2}. Entire charge 
taken of children whose parents are abroad. ei = further particulars apply 
Miss T TAY L OR, 36 Parlii tment Hi ll, Hams iste pad, ‘ 





QTAM ME RING Successfully Treated. — Public School Boys 
\J received in residence during holidays. Being under constant supervision, 
the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults received as resident or daily 
pupils as vacancies occur. Medical references from Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W. C. 1. Estab. 1905. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


. enemas Parents can obtain. reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rangs 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Litd,, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


+ ieee 
— — staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
y information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 oxFos BT. LONDON, W.1, Tele phone—1136 Museum, 
(\HolcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO,, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, Weds Belen Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DE PARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posta as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 2 | sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATiO 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fe a ‘should be given, 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0. 4 
Tel ephono : 5053 Central. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
MINHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal. 
jatic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


| AD) y SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND _—. LES are in constant and increasing 

demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for tree booklet, ‘‘ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LI' ERARY 
TRAI NING SCHOOL, Kditorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. : 

ONALD "MASSEY, Literary Agent. No ser Sy feo 

) charged, Good short stori equired, 2 000- 5,000 words, Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words, " ‘he re criticism Is ré suire da small fee is charged, 
Authois’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knivhtrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4 


UTHORS “should ‘send for particulars of THE ELDON 
F _ LITERARY SERVICE, whi h reduces the ir labours and enlarges their mar- 


kets.—Write . Manager, Eldor n Literary Service,34 Eldon Chamb rs, leet St., E CA, 
rF\YYPEWR ITING.—Miss RUTH ML SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), T.N, Gerrard 6179 


Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad, Tariff on 
application. 

UTHORS MS. TYPED Is. per 1,000 Words. Neat, intelligent 

work. Individual requirements carefully followed. General typing and 

mms ating also undertaken. Lit. dept., Oxford Bureau, 3 Crosshall St., Liverpool, 


TOURS. 
PRIVATES SOCIAL TOUBES. 
CEYLON AND INDIA: Dec. to April. Early | ng essential 
Sept. 9.: Art Cities of North Italy. 4 weeks. 75 gn 
Oct.: Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &e. 30 day 
Nov.: Alg ria-Tunisia (Garden of Allah). 32 das 98 gus 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.L. 19. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PD ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c,, of numerous DOCTORS in all parta—Towa, 
Country, Seaside—who ieceive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.¢ 





TQUIT ABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
IMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PU LOHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 30 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arnis, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 

from £2 28, Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W, 1. 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL NEEDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, ior 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchie?s, fichua, scarv 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approva 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highe st Value 
A assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 168, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted. parcel 
returned post free, Beat prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. ° 

S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Mancheste x. Estd, 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual] manufacturors, 
Messrs, LROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post. value 
Perret Bape be made.—Chiet Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London, E std. A 005 urs 














LATTIS is the only absolute sly efficient re medy for exter 
|B minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetl Harm! to domestic animals 
Full directions on cach tin, 23., 6d., 6s. per tin, post iree, from 
HOWARTUHS, 471 Crookesmwore load, Sheiield, 
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makes for radiant health. 


ROSS'S “ROYAL” GINGER ALE 
—the old original Ross’s 
Royal with the diamond- 
shaped label—is equally good, 
and is intended for those 
who prefer a fuller-flavoured 
non-alcoholic beverage. 








We should like you 
to try both and 
choose for yourself 














W. A. ROSS & SONS, LIMITED, 
BELFAST - ° . Ireland. 





LADERA ITAL LLL PARRA AT Very HIPINTITT 
NUTTALL RRR 
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We want you to know 


ROSS'S cingerai 
Ginger Ale 
It is a pleasant beverage, in which every constituent 


Pour it briskly into a pint glass and notice its 
delicious appetising fragrance, the beaded bubbles 
bursting merrily at the brim, and the aroma of 
ginger stealing through all like the rich mellow 
notes of the ’cello in orchestral music. 


Its purity, Havour and wholesomeness com- 
mend it as the best beverage for all who 
have something to do in the world, and for 
the home circle when the day is done. 


Pate bp DRY 


GINGER ALE 


Wie2s Ys to 
ee, ELFAST 
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To 
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100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - -— H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Vice-President — — —- = — ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR, 
Chairman and Treasurer - -—- - ©. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 


Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee - Howson F. Devirt, Esq. 
Joint Secretarivs - H. BRISTOW WALLEN; HENRY G, COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 
who have fallen 
in  Life’s 
Struggle. 
Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (crossed Barclay’s Yj, Church Army) will be gratefully 
received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


The 


Waifs & Strays Society 


pleads 


FOR THE 4,454 CHILDREN UNDER ITS CARE, 
FOOD AND CLOTHING IS SO COSTLY 


and the 


GENERAL FUND IS SERIOUSLY OVERDRAWN. 


Secretary, Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11, 
will gratefully receive contributions or 
give further information about the work. 


Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to ‘‘Waifs and Strays.” 


THE CHURCH IN WALES 
APPEALS FOR ONE MILLION POUNDS 


to replace her lost endowments. 
YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Donations may be paid either in one sum, or by instalments, 
or in the form of Government War Stock, Housing Bonds, 
or other approved securities. 
Cheques to be made payable: “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank,” 
Address: The Secretary, Appeal Fund for Church in Wades, 119 Vicloria Street, 
London, 38.W. 1. 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 7 

_ The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge ad, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be seat.— 
Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO,, 1 Pall Mall ast, 5, W, 




















NEW METHOD OF 
LEARNING FRENCH. 





LATEST ACHIEVEMENT OF PELMAN INSTITUTE. 


“Do you think that you could pick up a book of 
four hundred pages, written in a language with which 
you are unacquainted—say Spanish or Italian—and 
containing no English words at all, and read that book 
through without having to refer once to a dictionary ? ” 

“* Of course I couldn't,” you will reply, “ such a thing 
is impossible.”’ 

Certainly it seems impossible. Vet this is just what 
the new method of learning Foreign languages by 
correspondence, introduced by the well-known Pelman 
Institute, now enables you, or anyone else, to do. 


AN ORIGINAL METHOD. 


The New Pelman method of Language Instruction 
is one of the most remarkable educational achievements 
of the century, and, in the opinion of those who have 
thoroughly examined it and subjected it to the most 
careful tests, it is certain to exercise a profound 
influence upon the normal methods of teaching languages, 
in this and other countries. 

The French Course is now ready—courses in other 
languages will follow shortly—and is described in a 
little book entitled ‘‘How to Learn French,” which 
will be sent free to any reader of the Spectator on 
application to the address printed below. 

The Pelman Method is based on an entirely new 
principle. It is a simple method. It presents no 
difficulties of any sort, and the very first lesson of the 
French Course will amaze you. ‘There is not a word 
of English in this lesson, yet you can read it with ease, 
and you could do so even if you didn’t possess the 
slightest previous knowledge of French. It sounds 
almost incredible, but it is perfectly true. 


NO VOCABULARIES OR TRANSLATION, 


By following this method you can learn French in 
about one-third the time usually required. The 
progress made, even by those students who have had 
no previous acquaintance with the language, is rapid, 
and by the time you have completed the Course you 
will be able to read any French book or newspaper, 
and to speak French more fluently than can the average 
student who has learnt French for years in the ordinary 
way. And you will attain this proficiency without 
having to spend hours, days and months studying 
complicated and dreary rules of grammar, or memorizing 
long vocabularies. There is no translation and no 
dictionary. ‘There are no passages of French to be put 
into English, and no passages of English to be put into 
French. You learn the language in the natural way, 
just as you would do if you were staying in France. 
This, of course, makes the study extremely interesting, 
so much so that once you begin it you will go on until 
you have completed the Course. By that time you will 
have acquired a thorough practical mastery of the 
language, and will be able to read, write, and speak 
French fluently and correctly. 

GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION. 

Another interesting feature of the Course is the Guide 
to Pronunciation. Hitherto this question of pro- 
nunciation has presented almost insuperable difficulties 
to those who have been endeavouring to learn French 
by correspondence. In the Pelman French Course this 
difficulty has been overcome by a simple and ingenious 
device, and with the help of this guide you will have no 
difficulty in acquiring a correct accent, and in pro- 
nouncing French words as they should and must be 
pronounced. Write to-day for a free copy of “ How 
to Learn French” to the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Department), 46, Bloomsbury-mansions, 
Hart-street, London, W.C 1. 

















For ideas are like 
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When wanting a suit, don't let : oe 

price alone decide where you get G, During the war we learnt the vital importance of propaganda, 
it—give some regard to the For spreading ideas among common people there is no more 
— of the materials and effective method than the printed page. 

Work. 


The man who bases his decision 
entirely on price may just as well 
adopt the cheap self-advertise- 
ment of wearing dungaree over- 
alls—no one will expect them to 
fit or look well. 


Not so with the suit; if it does 
not look well, fit well and wear 
well, money has been 
thrown away. 


good 


Nicoll’s Suits give you the best 
value throughout—good mater- 
jals—good workmanship—good 
fitting, and consequently a suit 
good to wear, because you feel 
it is all a suit should be. 


There is the completing satis- 
faction that the price paid has 
heen moderate —decidedly mod- 
erate—and the money well 
expended, in fact, that the suit 
is cheap in point of price, but, 
exceedingly good in point of * 
quality. y 





Illustrated Catalogue 
and Patterns Post Free 


H. J. NICOLL 
AND CO, LTD., 


114-120 REGENT STREET, W.1 
& 22 CORNHILL, E.C.3 LONDON 
Manchester: 10 Mosley Street. 

Liverpool: 59 Bold Street 





LOUNGE SUITS 
From 10 Guns. 


In fine quality Tweeds and 
Suit ings. Cut, tailored and 
finished throughout on Nicoil’s 








own premises, 
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microbes ; scattered broadcast and fermenting everywhere, they 
become potent for good as well as for evil. And the best antidote 
to ialse and poisonous doctrines is to spread abroad the truth. 


G, The Bible Society has understood and organized this method of 
Christian propaganda. No book exerts such power as the New 
Testament. Men are still conquered and transformed when they 
are brought face to face with Jesus Christ Himself, and in the 
Gospel page they can meet Him, in a sense in which they meat 
Him nowhere else. 


G, The Bible Society exists for a single object. It publishes 
everywhere the one Book which can be called universal—the 
Book which declares that God has made of one blood and loved 
with one love all races of mankind. To redeem men from 
materialism and anarchy there is no effective cure but this 
Christian propaganda of righteousness and peace and joy. No 
League of Nations can last which is not ultimately based upon 
the ideals of the Bible. No new world can arise unless it is built 
on this foundation. 


G. In the words of the Bishop of Peterborough, ‘‘ We stand ata 
turaing-point in history ; one of those rare and solemn moments 
which only a few generations are allowed to see. Democracy 
is coming into its own. Ancient kingships are passing away. 
The stage is set for the coronation of the people. Our high 
responsibility is to see that at that coronation there is placed in 
the hands of Democracy the Book that is offered to every British 
Sovereign on his Coronation day. For the people, as tor the 
king, ‘ this is the most valuable thing that this world affords. ” 


Send a giit to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


K.’ Boots 


Owing to greatly increased production as 
compared with pre-war output, the supply of 
‘K’ Boots for men is now almost equal to 
the demand, and an excellent selection of 
standardized styles may be inspected at the 
establishment of the ‘K’ Agent in every 
town. 

Any difficulty in obtaining supplies of such 
standardized styles should be reported to the 
‘K’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Smali Advertisoments. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and is, 4d. a 
jine for every additional iine (containing on an average about 
ten words). 


Displayed Advertisements, according to space, 15s. 3d. per inch. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING * NEW AND FORTH.- 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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CONRAD'S 
THE 
RESCUE! 


‘* The Morning Post” says: 

«|, This almost overwhe Iming triumph of Mr. Conrad’s 
ont. With ‘ The Rescue’ he enric hes our literature 
with still another wonderful romance.” 





“The New Statesman ’’ says: 
“Mr. Conrad is a great artist. . . . The whole story is 
incredible, real, moving and tremendous.” 





“The Daily Graphic” says: 


‘The story is one protracted delight.” 





“© The Westminster Gazette” says: 





“. , . The typical Conrad novel, where every circum- 
stance . . is told with the penetrating analysis, the 
patient er: aft, the wizard atmospheric enchantment which are 
once more displayed in even more than their familiar 
potency. 

“Punch” says: 
pa nk 

‘Mr. Joseph Conrad at his umapproachable best . « « 
probably the greatest novel of the year.” 
sia ‘* The Dai ily Tele graph" s says : 


‘ The supreme impression of two personalities . . 
f two figures who find amid the isolation of the South Seas 
the glory aud tragedy of a passionate love.” 


Write to the Publishers for lists and catalogues. 
J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 10-13 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


THE UNSEEN HAND AND REVOLUTION. 


ROME AND THE WAR 


And Coming Events in Britain. 
By WatTcHuMAN, 
Author of “ Rome AND GERMANY.” 
Cheap Edition 2s. 
LETTER FROM ROME, 
* Anyone who cares to seek out the facts knows that the Jesuits 
Englands destruction by every means in their 
power. * Hrangelical Christendom.” 


Postage 3d. 


have sworn 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 
Rolls House, Breams B uildings », B.C. 4. 
] OOKS.—The Harleian Miscellany, 8 vols., to. “calf, 1744, 


£15 15s.; Kipling’s Verse, “ Inclusive” Vdition, 3 vois., 1919, £3 3s.; 





‘ Edinburgh ” Edition, 32 vols., £80; Hoppé’s Studies 
rom the Russian Ballet, illus. by 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub, 2is.; Rabelais’ 
works, i901, 5 vols. in English, 2is.; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore 
with extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d.; Nineteen Karly 
Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 35s.; George Eliot's Works, Standard Ed., 
21 vols., £5 Ss ckens’ cage 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s, ; 
Norwood Young's nd St. Helena, 3 vols., illus. 21s. ; 
Gulland’s Chinese .; 100,000 L sooks in stoc k. Catalogues 
on application.-- E Books shop, Jobn Bright St., Birmingham. 








ww‘ S;OTO-CELT IC Ll PERL ATU RE ; Books on the HIGH- 
= _ LANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND; MODERN ETCHINGS, &e, 
Lists from KNEAS M ACKAY, Publisher, | Book’ and Print L Dealer. ‘Stirling. — 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 
Capita |! Authorised and Iseued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capita!, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2, 4,510,000. ae £5,070 .000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ++ 45,000,000 





Total Issued Capital and Reserves + £10,070,000 
HEAD OFFIOE: 71 CORNHILL, London, K.c, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches arth wad ‘the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSI1's are received for tixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
ca application, 





For Godd Silver. rd A &c. 


dard’s 
Goce Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! I- 244 & 46 











Macmillan & Co.’s List 


Letters of Travel (1s92.-1913). 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. Teather. 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth. 6s. net. 


Life of Lord Kitchener. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. With 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net. 


Life of Lord Courtney. 
By G. P. GOOCH. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 
The Spectator: ‘‘A competent and judicious portrait and 
an instructive contribution to contemporary history.” 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Notes on a Cellar-Book. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
Country Life : “ As a book of wines Mr. Saintsbury’s voluine 
is instructive to a high degree, and as a book of anecdotes and 
gossip and frankly expressed opinion it makes the most de- 
lightful reading,’ 


The Triumph of Free Trade, and 
Other Essays and Speeches. 
By RUSSELL REA, late member of His Majesty’s Council. 
With an Introduction by C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 8vo. 
15s. net. 


9 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 
For the year 1920. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIPE, 
LL.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 


A Critical History of Greek 
Philosophy. 


By W. T. STACE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Dublin Express: “Mr. W. T. Stace is to be warmly 
congratulated on the admirably proportioned survey he has 
given us of the rise and progress of Greek philosophy. His 
is the exact kind of book we should put into the hands of the 
reader who desires to realize the contribution the Greeks made 
to the philosophical learning of the human race The whole 
book is illuminating, and we trust it will have that large circula- 
tion it eminently deserves.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
YOUR INFLUENCE as a SPEAKER 


| depends entirely upon your ability, to give effective expression 


to your thoughts when speaking in public. Frequently an 
address or other discourse which in preparation appeared both 
powerful and convincing has proved altogether weak on delivery, 
owing to the mind being occupied in word gathering or frequent 
reference to notes. 

There is a simple and easy method by which you may over- 
come such difficulties. 

‘SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.’’ 
A mental efficiency course and method for Extempore Speaking 
will quickly increase your fluency of speech affd make you entirely independent 
of notes, so that the whole of your attention will be available for putting the 
force and expression into your words that are so necessary for powerful and 
convincing public speaking. 

The Course is prepared and conducted personally by one who has trained 
many preachers and other public speakers who express in the highest terms 
the benefit they have derived from the instruction. 

One student writes: “ Your course is opening ovt undreamed-of possibilities 
in speaking. Self confidence has followed increased mental efficiency, giving the 
ability to think clearly and speak conv incingly.”” 

Write to-day for FREE DE SCRIPTIVE BOOKLET and read what others 
say about it. 

Fuil particulars from Rev. T. H. STANLEY, M.A. (Desk V.>, Wharfedale 

Mount, Bello Vue, ILKLEY, YORKS. 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of ‘Scalp Massage,’ “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” ote. 
‘Everybody should read this book 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation. ’"—T'he Guardian. 
‘ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. 


Scotsman. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. {Desk 37), 117 St. George's Roxd, Belgravia, 
Londoa, 5.W. 1. 
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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


with which is associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 








LOWEST MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


in proportion to premium income 


OF ANY LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Examples of Annual Premiums : 





| £1,000 at death. 
AGE. | one - _ a ; ——— 


Reduction of Premium System. Reversionary Bonus System. 


| 
(1) (2) 
— — yao 


Non-Participating. 
(3) 





£ s. d. 


1619 2 
23 12 6 
3415 0 


€ 8. 


d 
30 6 
40 38 18 4 
50 53 2 6 


d 
23 10 O 
30 16 8 

4 


| 
| 
| 
42 13 | 





| 
| 
| 





(1.) In the eighth year the premiums will, it is anticipated, be reduced by about 
55 per cent., with gradual further reduction. 


(2.) Yearly reversionary bonus anticipated of 35s. per cent. of sums assured and existing 
bonuses. 
Yearly reversionary bonus guaranteed of 30s. per cent. for each year to 
30th June, 1925. 

(3.) These rates are lower than those published by any other Life Company 


No Commission Paid. 


Combined Funds £10,000,000. 
H. M,. TROUNCER, 


81 King William Street, Actuary and Manager. 
London, E.C. 4. 
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